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fl TELL YOU THERE WAS? 
| A BATTLE ROYAL? THE Wie 
CROOKS LEFT DRAGGING ames 
DICK TRACY BY HIS om [ 
er LOTHES. k 














7 WHEN THAT GUY, MEASLES, 
§ LANDED A LUCKY PUNCH AND 
KNOCKED ME TO MY KNEES 
MY COAT CAUGHT BETWEEN 
THE BUMPER AND THE 
Mm GRAVEL PLATE. 



















THAT WAS A GUNSHOT. 
WHO-—?? YE GODS” 
THIS 1S TOO GOOD TO BE) 
TRUE. THE GREAT DETECTIVE f 
























\ SCENE: POLICE RADIO HEADQUARTERS. / 


—_____—v 











HIS COAT CAUGHT ON THE 

BUMPER OF THEIR CAR’ 

I HEARD ONE OF EM CALL 
THE HEAD GUY MEASLES. 

















I DON’T THINK HE KNOWS VA 
I'M HERE. I'VE GOT ONE jy). 
SHOT LEFT IN THIS GUN—/ 






PINIONED L DOUBT IF LI 
CAN HIT A TIRE. § 














THE BOYS OF SQUAD 26 
me MUST BE GIVING USA 
: LITTLE VAUDEVILLE 



















r WHAT'S YOUR — 
| ADDRESS, SISTER? 
A. WHICH WAY DIO & 



























STOPPING THE CAR, MEASLES INSTANTL 
PUTS IT IN REVERSE 


I'LL MURDER THE 
DIRTY SPY-cOP. rit 
BACK OVER HIM . fy 




















MEANWHILE, THE GAS TANK WHICH HAD 
BEEN PIERCED BY THE MIS-AIMED 
BULLET, DROPS GASOLINE OVER TRACY'S 
CLOTHES AS THE RACING MOTOR + Sd 
SPARKS D, EROUSLY Cl 














(Courtesy Chi: Tria. New York News Synidicate, Inc 







CALLING CAR SEVEN, 
SQUADS EIGHT, TWELVE 
AND NINE CONVERGING 
ON INTERSECTION AT 
RIVER ROAD AND SIXTH. 
BLUE SEDAN HEADED 
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By THE MEREST SPLIT-SECOND, TRACY | 
PULLS HIS LEGS ASIDE IN TIME TO | 
PREVENT THEIR BEING CRUSHED AS 


MEASLES BACKS UP & ARD | 
AGAIN? THEN BACKWARD? 

















FORWARD? BACKWARD FORWARD! 
BACKWARD.’ THE BRUTAL MEASLES 
TRIES FOR THE KILL. TRACY’S ARMS 
ACHE. HIS BODY IS BRUISED,AND THE 

GACOLNS < GUSHES FROM THE TANK - 





























OH, MY GOODNESS, 
I'M HALF-HOUR LATE 
FOR SUPPER / 


a a a 


BLONDIE) 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 





















RDS 





| || BILLA 
—t+ | 



























HOUSE,;AS THO | 
NOT LATE, MAYBE 


| THEY WONT <— 
. NOTICE IT 


( TLL WALK IN TH ) ea 




















HELLO, DEAR, )4>7 
HOW IS A 





A 












































pe WHATS THE MATTER? 
Fe 0), WON'T ANYBODY TALK 
TO NEP AMI 
AN OUTCAST ? 


























FLESH AND BLOOD WOULD 
\e> et OS KE THIS 


| { a TO THINK THAT MY OWN 
4 OV b)) 




























——/ I SEE---!M NOT ee | 
WELCOME AROUND 
I'M BEING CAST 


OFF LIKE AN OLD 
— Net SHOE 


Biiters 


T T al) 
A 
| 
3 | 
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ISN'T ANYBODY 
GOING TO ASK 


ME TO STAY? 


DO YOU MEAN 
THIS IS THE 
END ? 


— 
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OUT WITH MY 
SUITCASE 
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FOREVER 77 
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meeneeiednemee eae 
WN IDEA | 
SCARCE, y 
PONE THI: 
PLAN) FAI 


ADVANC 
eee 








































COME BACK, DAGWOOD, \ GERD 
WE WERE JUST PLAYING ] 8° gg 





A GAME-- THE FIRST 
ONE WHO SPOKE, WAS 
A. MONKEY 





—— 








Cope. 1945, King Features Syn ticate 














DAGWOOD JUST BRING 
SUPPERS ME A CUP 
READY OF BLACK 
COFFEE! 
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YOUR 






> F [] [5uRe Tm DIETING, > 
BUT 1 KEEP f= 
¢ WIDENING Guy if 
{" pout! AEN Os 5 
4 ~< 
| A 
/ ‘ be 
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CHES ZWA 


___ Nat R06. US PAT.OPR, 
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WELL, IT STILL. | JMY WIFE =ié 


LATITUDE HORATIO/ 
ane 





ME THESE 


SHE MUST BEA 
1 tn A VERY ENE-HANDED 


PERSON, P 


* DR. JEKYLL 





! 
<< 












ACHILLES, 
EEL . 








OUR BOARDING HOUSE 





m THAT I CAN GET MY 
fk TEETH ON HEDGE! 


) 













STAND ON YOUR HEAD 
2 AND READ ANSWER. 

iF YOU CAN'T GUESS 
TITLE FROM PicTtURe’ 














MAJOR HOOPLE 








=6AD! THE THOUGHT JUST OCCURS TO ME ——— ( THERE 
SON MANY PEOPLE ARE SHIRKING THEI2 = COULD 


WARTIME DUTIES BECAUSE yt DEEDS IF ONLY 
OF LACK OF LEADERSHIP )}/)~ \ ( SHOWN THE 


MUST BE SCORES IN THIS VERY CITY WHO) ___— 
ACCOMPLISH GREAT —_——_— 


ey) > 
‘_a< 







































































SUPPOSE I WRITE A LETTER. TO “PEOPLE GHOULD START THEIR SPRING 
. THE EDITOR, POINTING OUT HOW WORK EARLY, SPREADING IT OUT OVER, 
WE CAN) ALL -— A LONGER. PERIOD THAN 
ENLARGE THE AL USUAL BECAUSE OF 
SCOPE OF OUR. A 2 S7 THE MANPOWER. | 
G SHORTAGE ! 

/, NI 

v7] = / G ——_—— 

IN = EAZZ 

=, — . es , BE 











































TO TE: PAINTING, CLEANING 
AND REMODELING ARE 
PROSECTS THAT CANNOT 

BE DELANED IN WARTIME, 
WITH ITS SHORTAGES ~~ 
PROCRASTINATION MAY 


WN IDEA IS THAT WITH HELP. 
SCARCE, NE CANNOT POST- 
PONE THINGS, BUT MUST 


PLAN) FAR. IN 
ADVANCE # 6 
























UM / FOR STORM DOORS OFF, SCREENS UP 
ONCE, YOU COAL DUST ALL OVER. THE 
BIG TURNIP HOUSE, PORCHES 






NOSE,YOU )] INEED PAINT, 
GIVE ME , PORC 
AN IDEA. 























EGAD, MARTHA! YOU DON'T 
GRASP THAT THIS LETTER. iS MIGHTIER. 
SA LITERARY WORK, AN 
INTEGRAL PART OF THE 















MY WORD, MARINA? THIS 
TIME, FLATLY LI MUST 
> 

















‘uurlesy of NEA Service, Inc., distributed through CNS.) 








iY MOUNTAIN VIEW IS 
INTENDED TO TAKE THE READER'S MIND OFF 
AN UNPLEASANT CHAPTER IN DOMESTIC LIFE / 
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YO./"- tH’ worst RELATIVE _ } 

O’ ALL 27-— COUSIN “ONE-WEAKNESS 

JONES JF OH, TELL ME—--HAS 

YO’ BIN CURED O’ YO 
ONE WEAKNESS, 

* ONE-WEAKNE 









OH-GROAN-N/# \WHUT RELATIVES — 

AH IS CURSED WIFIZ- ONE WORSE‘’N TH 

OTHER 7 -JUST GOT RID O' THEM TWINS, 

*KISSABLE’ AN’ *KICKABLE’ JONES/OH, 

WHUT E-MO-SHUNS THEY AROUSED IN 

; 2 seanbaLous 
er 





ss? 


















(908 by Untied Feotere Syadicote tee. ! 
ng oe $7 Par. OR —AB rights rere: ved 
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Three 
Mov 
On 


LOND 
at Vien 
from tw 
ing sout! 
gary, in 
across Y' 
north It: 
were mc 
a 130-n 









NOT BY A LONG ory 
AH STILL. GOT THET (5/¢4) 


FATAL OLE ONE 
WEAKNESS SF weet 
Tt TO ? 





AT ONES~ --25" 
FAT, PRETTY — 50% 
To DAYS 
BULE- PLATE SPESH 
INTROPLCKSHUN TO 


WIPDER JONES -4/ 0 











[AH KNOWS ‘BOUT 
IT !7- AH 
EAVESDRAPPED! 


on 
’ 
ee. é , 


AH IS TRYIN’ T'BUILD \ DON'T WORRY!- AS 
UP TH NAME O' JONES | LONG AS NOBODY 


-YO" ONE WEAKNESS { WEAKNESS, AH ny 
E 






MEBBE 
FO 








SHE'S COLD 
AN’ BOOTIFUL 
—BUT SHE GOT 
ONE WEAKNESS / / HAID 


TH 












e 
SHO’ NUFF /?- cetween 
THREE SECH “SMOOTH 
ARTICLES AS US, WE 1S 
BOUND 1’ FIND OuT HER 
ONE WEAKNESS 77 


BOYS J7_ WE ALL GOT 
A GOOD THING HYAR /r— 
LE'S KEEP IT T’OURSELVES. 
—LE’S ALL PRAW STRAWS 
AS TO WHICH ONE TRIES 
T’ KISS HER FIRST /F 


















ACCOUNT AH 
DON'T KNOW 
NOTHIN’ ABOUT 
NOTHIN ’~< 



























Ff / 7H’ MOQN 1S SHININ —~ TH’ MIGHT 
1S BALMY — TH’ LOVE-BURDS /S 
A-YAPOIN’ THAR BRAINS QUT 
iN TH’ TREES—AN' WEIS. 
SMACK /N FRONT O° "KISSIN ‘= 
ROCK * -- MAH BATTLE /S 

99 PERCENT WON. ALL AH 
GOTTA 2O NOW IS FICCER. 
QT ONE L124 OFETAIL-*) 


lal 


if WE IS NOW AT’ KISSIN- 
ROCK ”~ TH’ EFFECKS 
OF WHICH IS TOO 

UNMENSHUNABLE TO 
MENSHUN. WOULD YO’ 
CARE T'SET -— 
OR KEEP ON 
STRGLLIN ’- ?— 


















(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed 


through CNS) 



























Press re] 
The 3rd 
north of 
trian ter) 
munique 
about 30 
capital, w 
Air Force 
Rome R 
units had 
today, but 
firmed by 
After c 
nounced i 
Red Army 
ereignty ov 
by hoisting 
there, Uni 
The Ger 
loss of Ki 
of the Od 
Berlin, UF 
disputing 
Order of t! 
ture of Ku 
~— Another 


7 by Trans 
-DONT CARE United Pre: 
EF AH DOSY 


sians have 
YAWN’ 


bridgehead: 
~, 


(‘ WAUT lS HER _.. 
ONE WEAKNESS ?-?) 


MEBBE ITS FO' A 
MAN WIF A 
RED- BLOODED 


MEBBE HER 
ONE WEAKNESS 
IS FO’ TH’ 









IT's oO’ 
; HAIR? 
























WOULD YO’ CARE 
T’ STROLL IN TH’ 
MOONLIGHT WIF ME 


IF ROMANCE AS 
TH’ OBJECK 7-7 


Ss \ r, 
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bor, 18 mil 
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direction o: 
units of th 
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Linkup Of British, Yanks Seals Off Ruhr 








Two Russian Advances 


ALLIES ROLL IN REICH 


Three Red Armies — 
Moving Westward 
On 130-Mile Front 


LONDON, March 31—Aiming 
at Vienna, capital of Austria, 
from two directions and swing- 
ing south of Lake Balaton, Hun- 
gary, in what may be a drive 
across Yugoslavia into Nazi-held 
north Italy, three Soviet armies 
were moving west today along 
a 130-mile front, ted 
Press reported. 

The 3rd Ukrainian Army “crossed 
north of Koszeg and entered Aus- 
trian territory,” the Soviet com- 
munique said. Wiener-Neustadt, 
about 30 miles from the Austrian 
capital, was bombed by the Red 
Air Force last night, Moscow said. 

Rome Radio said advance Soviet 
units had reached Graz in Austria 
today, but the report was not con- 
firmed by other sources. 

After capture of Danzig, an- 
nounced in Moscow last night, the 
Red Army has claimed Polish sov- 
ereignty over the former “Free City” 
by hoisting the Polish national flag 
there, United Press said 








Kage 


Allied advances on the west 
of disorganization all 


In spite of the security blackout on details of the spectacular 


that the Wehrmacht was being chopped into a hodge-podge 





front, indications today were 


along the fluid front. 





The Germans now concede their 
loss of Kustrin on the east bank 
of the Oder about 40 miles from 
Berlin, UP reported, after earlier 
disputing the March 12 Moscow 
Order of the Day announcing cap- 
ture of Kustrin. 

Another German claim, reported 
by Transocean and quoted by 
United Press, declares that the Rus- 
sians have now widened their two 
bridgeheads on the west bank of 
the Oder River and have merged 
them into a single bridgehead. 

Troops of the 1st Ukrainian Army 
have broken into the towne of Rati- 
bor, 18 miles north of Morava Os- 
trava, and Kathcher, 21 miles north- 
west of that city. 

The Red Army movement in the 
direction of the Trieste Gap took 
units of the 3rd Ukrainian Army, 


miles south of Lake Balaton into 
the town of Nagybayom. 

The route through the Trieste 
Gap would lead eventually to a 


-up of Russian troops with 
Allied forces in north Italy . 
commented, , Reuter’s 


Ratibor, 18 miles north of Mor- 
avska-Ostrava, and Kathcher, 21 
miles northwest of the same city in 

hoslovakia, have been entered: 
Marshal Ivan Koniev’s 1st Uk- 
mn Army, to enemy 


r 
don 
said, according to the news service, 
since the Russians have raised no 


emerged today to complicate 
meeting 


Australia has no separate vote,+ 
according to sources quoted by 
Reuter’s today. 


U. S. and British Governments 


have been told by Russia, accord- 
ing to United Press, that if by the 
opening of the conference no new 
government of Poland has been 
formed under the Yalta agreement, 
then the Soviet Union will support 
the claim of the Polish Provisional 
Government seated 
Poland, to a place at the meetings. 


in Warsaw, 
That the Warsaw group is 
ecognized by Washington and Lon- 
is no obstacle, the Russians 


to seating of delegates 
" via, Paraguay and 





accord 
sources, quoted by Onited Press. 


(Continued on’ page 4) 





Yanks Find Phantom City 
Which Didn't Fool RAF 





INSIDE THE 
March 31 (AP 
“phantom cities” constructed to fool 
hight bombers inte dropping loads 
of explosives outside the Ruhr has 
é uncovered by the advance of 

e€ U.S. 35th Infantry Division. 
— is one of the first real war 

Tets to be uncovered by the Allied 
— which are driving across the 


RUHR DEFENSES, 


F Built Probably around 1943, the 
Phantom city” lies in the heart 
Py phen area near Gladbeck. 
lookin Comprised of a series of odd- 
much 8 contraptions and apparently 
it work and thought went into 
; me t, there are high with 
ate pre OSS the top. Then there 

from UPON row of them w 
the air, might give the illus- 








constructed to opera’ 
done Dlackout or blue outdoor mar- 
ket lights of a factory. 


is a series of “chimneys.” 
about ten feet high, quite large and 
made of wood. 
must look as though they stick out 
of a camouflaged buildin 
of from the ground. Then there is 
a series of just plain wooden roofs 
spread along the ground giving the 
illusion of rows of buildings. 


ion of many houses or a large fac- 
)—One of Germany’s | to 


ry. 
There are faded lights which were 
te like a poorly 


Next thing in the “phantom city” 
They are 
From the air they 


g instead 


The age of the construction work 


and the ancient character of the 
bomb craters in the vicinity indicate 
that the RAF had not been fooled 
Soo ad perhaps ot for sh 
mon Pps or mu 
longer than that. 





New Problems Confront 
Planners Of S. F. Parley 


WASHINGTON, March 31—With the opening of the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco 25 days off, new problems 


Australia has declared it will object to smaller nations who 
took no part in the war voting at San Francisco so long as 


discussions leading up to that 





IWLB Makes Final 
Bid On Coal Strike 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (UP) 
—The War Labor Board today 
tackles the job of trying to avert a 
soft coal strike less than 14 hours 
before the midnight expiration of 
the current contract between pro- 
ducers and the United Mine Work- 
ers. 

UMW president John L. Lewis 
and operators will tell WLB at a 
public hearing whether they will 
abide by the order to continue pro- 
duction under the present contract. 
They will be asked to agree to 
make April 1 the effective date for 
any wage adjustments finally ap- 
proved and to _ state whether 
they want more time to negotiate 
a@ new contract or WLB to order 
one for them. 

If their answers constitute a guar- 
antee of uninterrupted production 
the Government will postpone seiz- 
ure of the mines. Plans are ready 
to take over the coal pits if there 
is no other way of averting a stop- 
page of production. 

The miners have a policy of “no 
contract, no work,” and should WLB 
fail to secure extension of the old 
contract, they could be expected to 
refuse to continue work. 

However, a general walkout 
would not make itself felt until 
Tuesday since few shifts work Sun- 
day and Monday. 

WLB assumed jurisdiction over 
the dispute after Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins failed to 
get the parties together on the 
contract or on the extension of the 
present agreement. Operators 
earlier in the week also rejected a 


¥ 


Menace Vienna 





U. S. Armored Columns 
Move Closer To Kassel 





(Because of this paper’s 


divisions—with more than 


ment of the rich Ruhr basin 
Latest disclosures indicated 


Kassel, after an advance of 45 


theater-wide distribution, in- 


clusion of late news from the fast-changing war fronts, is 
impossible. This news is as of 1700 hours Saturday.) 
SHAEF, March 31—Down the last 175 miles to Ber- 
lin, General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s eleven armored 


3,000 tanks—-were bursting 


into the middle of Germany today, according to reports 
of Associated Press correspondents. 

Units of the U. S. Ist Army and British 2nd Army have 
already linked up north of Paderborn, International News Service 
reported from Brussels, Belgium. This would complete encircle- 


and trap three German armies. 


. 


—That the 6th Armored Division is within ten miles of 


miles yesterday. 


—That another column is within 15 miles of Kassel. 
—That the British triple armored division drive has reached 


4a 





4a point 50 miles east of the 








Move Your Watches 
Up At 0200 Hours 


AFHQ, March 31—Ciocks and 
watches in the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations should be 
set ahead one hour at 0200 hours 
on April 2, when the theater goes 
on “B,” or Double British Summer 
Time 


This effort to stretch out the 
daylight hours is made in con- 
formity with SHAEF. 

The Mediterranean Theater has 
og “A” time since Septem- 

© 3%. 





Rhine. 

—That the whole of General 
Courtney H. Hodges’ 3rd Armored 
Division is lashing out northeast of 
Paderbori headed for Berlin. 

The ist Army has seized the Eder 
Dam and the big Ruhr power plant, 
INS reported today. 

The ‘7th Armored’s __ specially 
trained “run and grab it” infantry 
took the dam and giant reservoir, 
close to Hemfurth and only a few 
miles from Kassel. 

At the same time, the 9th In- 
fantry thrust out through Fritz- 
lahr, gaining three miles before 
dark. 

Germans, demoralized and be- 


_|fuddled, were said to be surrender- 





Yank Infantry Goes 
Ashore On Negros 


MANILA, March 31—U. S. in- 
fantrymen have landed on Negros, 
one of the central islands of the 
Philippines, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters announced 
today. 

Reporting Yanks already 14 miles 
inland, the statement disclosed 
that the landings were made 
Thursday. An — near Baco- 
lod, provincial capital of the west- 
ern If of the island, has been 
captured. 

The MacArthur communique re- 
ported additional Allied successes 
on Cebu, an island just east of 
Negros. Contact has been made 
with anti-Japanese guerrillas, and 
the enemy “seems bewildered and 
his defense is rapidly colia ad 
throughout the entire Sisayan 
area (central portion of the Philip- 
pines), the communique com- 
mented. 

Negros, fourth largest island of 
the Philippines, is divided into two 
provinces of the Philippines Com- 

(Continued on page 4) 








Don Juan's Bid Opposed 
By Spanish Republicans 


LONDON, March 31—Spain was 
urged to return to a “constitutional, 
legal republican” form of govern- 
ment yesterday by representatives 
of all Spanish republican political 
parties now in England, Reuter’s 
reported today. 

Claims of Don Juan to the Span- 
ish throne were opposed in the 
manifesto. The Spanish Infante 
(Prince), now in Switzerland, re- 
cently asked Generalissimo Franco; 
present head of the Spanish gov- 











(Continued on page 4) 





ernment, to resign to make way for 
restoration of the monarchy. 


ing not by the hundreds but by 
thousands. 

A French military communique 
announced today that the French 
lst Army had crossed the Rhine 
this morning on a 10-mile front 
and said the operation was prog- 
ressing favorably. Location of the 
crossing was not disclosed. 

Other troo of the U. S. Tth 
have pushed their bridgeheads four 
miles beyond the Main River near 
Aschaffenburg. 

A German agency said British 
and Canadian troops had crossed 
the Dortmund-Ems canal and es- 
tablished a number of bridgeheads 
on the east bank. 

Fierce fighting is proceeding on 
either side of Luedinghausen, 16 
miles southwest of Munster and 
two miles east of the canal, the 
Germans said. 


Only Patrols Break 
Lull On Italy Front 


ADVANCED AFHQ, March 31— 
The lull that has marked the Italian 
front during recent weeks continued 
today, with both Allies and Ger- 
mans probing the other’s lines with 
trols and exchanging .scattered, 
ht fire. 
Most of the day’s action occurred 
on the 8th Army front, where en- 
emy patrols were beaten off east of 
Fosso Vetro and opposite Fusignano. 
One 8th Army patrol attacked an 
enemy strong point in the moun- 
tains northwest of Borgo Tossig- 
nano and in hand to ‘hand fighting 
killed six Germans and took one 
prisoner. 
In the scattered patroling of the 
5th Army, clashes occurred north- 
east of Monterumici and near Vado. 
At Vado, three members of a Ger- 
man patrol were believed killed. 
The 5th Army artillery fired at 
hostile artillery positions and groups 
of personnel and vehicles in the 
central sector, and on the 5th 
Army’s left flank, a small enemy 
ial near Mt. Corchia was driven 
ry 
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BACALL OF 





With no ill feeling or lack of respect for Mayo Methot, we 


THE WILD 





think we can see why Humphrey Bogart is all wrapped up in 


Lauren Bacall these 


days. This is Lauren. 





Movie Chicks Give Their 
All In Relief Poker Game 





HOLLYWOOD, March 31 (ANS) 
—Five shapely movie queens staged 
a strip poker session here last night 
for the United Nations Clothing 
Drive—and they really took them 
off. 

The five movie queens were Toni 
Seven, Ann Miller, Evelyn Ankers, 
Nina Foch and Renee Demarco. The 
curves they revealed for sweet char- 
ity’s sake would never have passed 
the movie censor. 

The strip poker game was maneu- 
vered by “Russell Birdwell, press 
agent for the five starlets, who has, 
he insists, a very warm heart for 
the needy of liberated countries. 

Male reporters arrived early and 
a couple of female newshounds were 
there, too. The five starlets, blush- 
ing prettily and appearing mighty 
embarrassed by it all, peeled off 
layer after layer as they took turns 
holding losing hands. 

Birdwell explained that the party, 
staged in the garden of his swanky 
home, was to help raise 150,000 
— of old clothes. He thought 

t “Take Off Your Clothes r 
‘The Old Clothes Drive” was a catchy 
slogan. His clients, he said, would 


Each time she tried to fill a straight 
she lost another layer: finally, she 
sat shivering in her pink brassiere 
and a pair of black lace whatcha- 
macallums with pink satin eyes and 
“Ohh la la” embroidered across her 
hips. 

Miss Foch peeled down to a pair 
of white lace panties, but kept her 
blouse on, she explained, because 
she didn’t have anything on under- 
neath. 

Miss Miller did ditto, but she kept 
holding aces—much to the camera- 
men’s disgust. 

Miss Ankers shed everything but 
her black chiffon underslip. She; 
even wiggled out of her brassiere 
several times for photographers — 
and the clothing drive, of course. 

Miss Demarco, however, staged 
the show of the day. After shedding 
her demure high-necked dress, she 
stood revealed in a pair of green 
stepins, dripping with filmy lace. 
One photographer dropped his cam- 
era in the scramble and had to ask 
her to take off her clothes all over 
again. She did. 

The starlets, although they were 
practically in the altogether, still 
wore their hats. “Heavens, we 





=— what they took off to the 
ve. 
Miss Seven had the worst luck. 


lcouldn’t take those off,” they gasped. 
“We'd feel naked.” , 


Ticombat than the Civil War, 


.| Officials also because of constant in- 


Senate Committees, 
Court Blast OPA’s 
Policies On Prices 


WASHINGTON, March Pe me: 
—OPA’s pricing policies — attacked 
as a cause of the current food short- 
ages—reeled today from a judicial 
blow and Senatorial admonitions to 
get together with business, the As- 
sociated Press reported. 

Although upheld on one major 
contention the agency was told by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals 
that its present ceilings, even. with 
Government subsidies, do not allow 
packers who produce only fresh beef 
to make adequate profit or “indeed 
to break even.” e court on the 
other hand ruled “processing” 
packer ceilings generally were fair 
and equitable in contrast to non- 
processors. These packers turn out, 
in addition to f beef, such by- 
products as sausage, tallow and oil. 
They handle about 85 percent of 
the beef supply. 

Otherwise, the food picture was 
in a weekend dimout with separate 
Senate and House investigating 
committees for resumption 
Monday of the quest for the cause 
and cure of shortages. There was 
no rest however for the OPA. The 
agency had direct requests from two 
Senate committees to patch up its 
differences with business. 

The Agriculture Committee dur- 
ing the midweek told the OPA to 
adjust things with the packers who 
contended they were being forced 
into bankruptcy. Yesterday the 
Banking Committee called in OPA 
officials and Chairman Robert F. 
Wagner (D., N. Y.), reported the 
agency chieftains gave him assur- 
ances that they would try to har- 
monize relations with business. 

Meanwhile, in effect, the court 
said a special subsidy of 80 cents a 
hundred pounds, now paid to non- 
processors, was inadequate to allow 
them to compete on an equal foot- 
ing with the processor firms. This 
poses an additional headache for 
OPA since reduction of this subsidy 
to 30 cents had been scheduled to 
go into effect on April 1. 


WHAT PRICE MOVIES? 

WASHINGTON, March 31 (ANS) 
~The Senate Banking. Committee 
turned thumbs down today on 
OPA’s proposal for price ceilings on 
movies and barber and beauty shops. 
4The price controlling agency also 
was denied the right to extend rent 
controls to business buildings. Ex- 
tension of price limits to such things 
as haircuts, fingerwaves, and screen 
amusements had been asked by 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles. 
He also had asked the committee to 
extend the OPA act 18 months in- 
stead of 12. The committee decided 
it was enough this time, the As- 
sociated Press reported. 


World War Il Dead 
Top Civil War High 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (ANS) 
—World War II has now taken the 
lives of more American men in 
re- 
vigusly the costliest in the nation’s 
history, the War Department an- 
nounced today. 

The Army announced 153,791 sol- 
diers had died in battle up to the 
beginning of March and Navy 
reported that 35,750 had died in 
that time. The aggregate for the 
two services since Pearl Harbor is 
189,541 — almost 3,000 above the 
number listed by the Army and 
Navy as killed or fatally wounded in 
the Union and Confederate armies 
and the Union Navy during the Civil 
War. The number of Confederate 
Navy dead is not available here, but 
is believed not to exceed the Union 
Navy’s losses. 

In 18 months of World War I, 
153,559 lost their lives in combat, 
including 50,510 in the Navy. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son gave out the figures on the 
number of soldiers killed in report- 
ing that the Army’s over-all casual- 
ties had now reached 780,043 on the 
basis of names compited here 
through March 1 and reflecting on 
activities up to the beginning of 
March, with the Navy’s total losses 
of 92,819. This pusned the total 
to 872,862 since the beginning of the 
war. Today’s report represented an 
increase of 13,575 over last week. 





Penny Pounds 

ATLANTA, March 31 (ANS)— 
Everybody weighed 95 pounds—in- 
cluding dieting women employees— 
so the State De ment of Weights 
plugged one of its two penny weigh- 
ing machines at the capital. The 
other machine was stuffed up by 











Latest Add To Lost 
Ration Book Stories 


PITTSBURGH, March 31 

(ANS)—Ration boards every- 
where have come upon a myriad 
of excuses from persons who re- 
port lost ration books, but this is 
a new one. A woman came to the 
downtown rationing board in the 
Golden Triangle here to request 
all of the current books for her- 
self, her husband, and six chil- 


dren. 
“How did you lose all 
George I. Carson, 


books?” 
manager of the board. 

“We didn’t lose them,” she re- 
plied. “We've never had any.” 

“And how have you been eat- 
ing all this time?” Carson wanted 
to know. 

“Oh.” the woman explained, 
“we've been eating out with rela- 
tives and friends.” 

The request was tabled. 


Strike Still Cripples 
Des Moines Tribune 


DES MOINES, Iowa, March 31 
(ANS)—The refusal of eight strik- 
ing members of the International 
Typographical Union to accept the 
offer of a rival union to return to 
work in the mailing room without 
loss of seniority resulted in the 
continuation of the strike today at 
the Register and Tribune news- 
papers. 

The newspapers have been hit 
since last Saturday by the work 
stoppage resulting from a juris- 
dictional dispute in the mailing 
room between the ITU and the In- 
ternational Mailers’ Union. Eight 
ITU mailers struck in a row with 
IMU and the composing room 
force. All members of ITU struck 
in sympathy, tying up the papers. 

Fifty mailers, all members of 
IMU, remained at work, in addition 
to promising non-working mailers 
their seniority status. IMU said if 
the eight returned to work they 
would be required to join IMU, 
which claims a majority member- 
ship, until such time as the Gov- 
ernment might rule on the com- 
pany’s labor contract with IMU, 
a closed shop agreement. 

Since last Saturday the Register 
and Tribune have been publishing 
six and eight page morning and 
evening editions by engravings 
made from typewritten copy pasted 
on newspaper size cardboard. 


Tennessee Poll Tax 
Ruled Out As Illegal 


GREENVILLE, Tenn., March 31 
(ANS)—Magistrate J. R. Sentelle 
ruled today the collection of a poll 
tax is illegal in Tennessee and or- 
dered the refunding of tax and 
penalty paid by the landowners 
under protest. Sentelle’s judgment 
was in a suit by J. D. Johnson of 
Greene County against County 

Bruce Graham and 
McCanless, State Commissioner of 
Finance and Taxation. 

The hearing of the case was on 
March 24. 

Johnson’s attorney, John W. 
Kilgo, former Republican candidate 
for governor and a Greenville law- 
yer, said if Sentelle’s ruling was 
contested he would carry the case to 
the United States Supreme Court if 
necessary. 

Johnson paid the poll tax under 
protest and had the protest noted 
on the back of his tax receipt. He 
pleaded the levy of the poll tax 
against him was unjust, illegal and 
against a valid statute of the state 
and the constitutions of Tennessee 
and the United States. He based 
the plea on the contention that, 
since the state legislature had re- 
pealed the poll tax, declaration. of 
the repeal law as unconstitutional 
by the State Supreme Court was, in 
effect, relevying of the tax by the 
court, a function not delegated to 
it by the constitution. 

















Delegate Wants America 
Senza Europe’s Colonies 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (UP) 
— European ssions in the 
Western Hemisphere should be 
eliminated as “bridgeheads dan- 
gerous to the future defense of 
the Americas,” Col. Juan Jones 
Parra, Venezuela’s delegate to the 
Inter-American Defense 
proposed toda. 











accuracy. 


y. 
He said he referred to British, 
Dutch and French possessions. 


d,jon March 29; 


———|lJ. 5. Sweating Out 


High Temperatures 
Of Warmest Spring 


NEW YORE, March 31 (ANS). 
Straw hat weather approached of 
broke heat records Thursday in most 
communities throughout the Unite 
States. Fruit trees blossomed early 
in Virginia and New England mapig 
sugar producers feared the unsea. 
sonable warth, checking sap flow, 
would cut production 40 to 50 per. 
cent. 

Rains cooled the air in the Miq. 

dle West_and there were ‘floods at 
Alton, Ill, and Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. A tornado injured seven 
persons Wednesday night near Ter. 
rell in E Texas, but tempera. 
tures in the eighties were genera] 
and forecasters at New York and 
hog gave the green light to 
the Eas’ Paraders, with predic. 
tions of “beautiful” weather. 
New York, packed with vacation. 
Ts, recorded 83.7 degrees, topping 
the Wednesday reading of 81, which 
was a record for March. Philadel. 
phia and W were a few 
degrees warmer. Baltimore, with 
89 degrees, set a new record for 
March. 

Boston victory gardeners have 
watched more than three weeks for 
the early peas to come up. Apple 
trees in Shenandoah Valley were 
expected to be in full blossom late 
next week. 

Tennessee’s spring was said by the 
Weather Bureau to be a full month 
early and Nashville reported tem- 
peratures ten degrees above normal 
each day this month. Missouri’s 
March was the warmest in 35 years, 
but six and one-half inches of rain 
during the month left the Missis- 
sippi River a foot and a half above 
the flood stage. 


DROUTH IN TEXAS 

RIO GRANDE CITY, Texas, 
March 31 (ANS)—Fruit and vege- 
table growers’in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas turned to 
tthe State Department today in a 
move to get help from Mexico to 
relieve the emergency of drouth 
conditions endangering the fertile 
fruit and vegetable lands. 

Seeking the rélease of the waters 
from El Azucar Dam reservoir on 
the San Juan River in Mexico, A, 
L. Cramer of Elsa, president of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley Water 
Conservation Association, conferred 
with L. M. Lawson, American mem- 
ber of the International Boundary 
Commission of the United States 
and Mexico, at Washington. Cramer 
asked Lawson to submit a formal 
request Carough the State Depart- 
ment to Mexican officials. 

Flow intake of the Rio Grande 
at Rio Grande City has dropped to 
1,700 cubic feet per second while 
3,500 is considered normal minimum. 
A year ago relief was obtained by 
release of the San Juan waters, 
West said, adding that negotiations 
probably would take several days. 


Gen. Hines Defends 
Vets’ Hospital Care 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (UP)— 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, said t0- 
day that the recent criticism 
medical care in veterans’ hospitals 
by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association was difficult 
understand. 

He declared it reflects on the 
membership of the association and 
“tends to destroy confidence in in- 
stitutions where veterans of all wars 
are cared for and, in this manner, 
carries sorrow and ef into 
homes of these men. 

The House of Representatives 
voted investigation of veterans’ ad- 
ministration facilities by the House 
Veterans’ Committee. 

General Hines said the investiga 
tions would prove that the service 
rendered to veterans compares fa- 
vorably with that practiced r 
Army and Navy hospitals. He addes 
that, when the editor of the AM 
Journal made the attack. he ™ val 

ve been aware that many medi - 
officers of the Veterans’ Admin 
tration, the entire special medical 
advisory group as well as many con: 
sultants, are members of AMA. 


Production Front 


A telegram today listed the lat 
births for interested parties around 
these parts. Capt. William J. Rooney 
became the father of a boy, 
March 29; Lt. Raulando Fist 

beca ather 0} 
a 2 bat C. B. Wilkins 
daughter, Marilyn Jean, was 
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The Last Round . 


(Reprinted from the New York 
Herald Tribune) 


The Rhine is no longer German. At 
many points, throughout almost the 
whole of that portion of the stream 
which once ran through territory ex- 
clusively German, soldiers of the free 
nations hold both banks of the river. 
They crossed it by bridge, by boat, by 
weird amphibian craft, by plane and 
glider, in attacks marked by swift op- 
portunistic improvisation and by pre- 
cisely integrated planning. But every- 
where they crossed in enormous power, 
remorselessly driving into German 
for the last round. ° 

One by one the walls of Hitler’s do- 
main, whether built of steel and con- 
crete, of earthworks or the bodies and 


the wills. of Hitler’s human material of 
war, have been pierced, ground down 
or turned by the armies of the Grand 
Alliance. One by one the moats have 
been crossed, the deep and swift-flow- 
ing rivers bridged, the Channel and 
the oceans which balked the Wehr- 
macht made into highways for liber- 
ating armadas. The skies where the 
Luftwaffe once ruled by terror have 
been swept clean. And now it is the 
last round. 

It is the last round for a system 
built on blood and iron, on lies and 
threats, on the contemptuous denial 
of all those humane values which civ- 
ilization had been slowly and painfully 
amassing through the centuries. It 
had its day—a day of blood and fire, 
a day whose scars will rest upon the 
face of the world for years, whose aw- 
ful memory will poison, if it does not 
cleanse, the world. It is a long day of 
hatred, scientifically distilled, and of 
terror propagated mercilessly and 
coldly, until at last the revolted con- 
science of mankind could bear it no 
longer, and the Grand Alliance was 
born of humanity’s travail. 

It is not yet time to exult, as the 
last round opens, for there is still pain 
to be borne. There is little room for 
fear among the free and the freed, 
for so much pain has already been 
borne. Nor is there occasion for rest 
and relaxation of effort, for with the 
end of the battle in Europe will come 
other battles, perhaps greater battles, 
far across the Pacific—and when all 
the hard-fought fields are won, there 
will remain those subtler struggles of 
the mind in which the peace is to be 
shaped. Yet none can be unconscious 
of a deep emotion, as that nightmare 
figure of Nazism, fashioned by a mad- 
man of a power-hungry nation, reels 
and staggers in the death throes. And 
none can withhold a prayer, as the 
great last round begins, that the end 
may come swiftly. 


The Ruin Of Germany 


(Reprinted from The 
New York Times) 


Now indeed does the bitter cost of 
war come home to Hitler’s Reich. Hit- 
ler himself is quoted as saying in a 
recent speech that, determined to 
fight to the end, he will leave behind 
him nothing but “ruins, rats, epidemics 
and death.” That boast, or threat, of 


the madman who has ruled Germany 
for a dozen years is being fulfilled. 

All accounts from the conquered 
Rhineland agree that the total war 
which Hitler imposed upon the world 
is bringing total destruction to the 
country of its origin. Germany’s fac- 
tories, except for the war industries 
oa underground, have been reduced 

rubble; her transportation system is 
a wreck; and her people, hungry and 
panicky, or tired into apathy, are 
clogging the roads in ever-swelling 
masses seeking refuge from the horror, 

Finally, as the crowning retribution, 
there stalks above all this wreckage the 
terror of a foul and obscene regime, 
which, to keep the populace in line 
and prolong its own power, is now in- 
flicting upon the “master race” the 
same kind of mass executions which 
it had reserved for the “inferior races.” 
That terror, as inevitably it must, is 
reaching higher and higher, and more 
and more prominent members and 
supporters of the regime find them- 
selves on the way to the gallows. But 

re is one aspect of the German 
ca ophe which cannot be over- 
looked by the victorious Allies, since it 
must affect all their plans for organi- 
zing the peace. 

Hitherto, most of these plans, in- 
cluding the demand for unconditional 
surrender, have been based on the 
mental patterns of 1918, which pre- 
sumes a defeated but intact and po- 
tentially still powerful Germany, with 
@ new government taking over from 
the Nazis and running the country 
under Allied supervision. That is, at 
least, what happened in 1918. But in 
1918 Germany was almost untouched 
by the war. Her factories were still 
working; her state apparatus was 
functioning; and even after the Kaiser 
fled, the political leadership based on 
the political parties continued to rep- 
resent all of Germany and to negotiate 
with the Allies in her name. It is al- 
ready evident that none of these con- 
ditions will prevail at the end of this 


war. 

What the Allies will find is exactly 
what Hitler said—ruins, rats, epidem- 
ics and death. For the war has revealed 
the final horror of a totalitarian re- 
gime which has not only put itself 
beyond the pale of humanity but has 
also deliberately exterminated every or- 
ganization and person that might op- 
pose it, or form an alternative leader- 


ship to its own, with the result tha 
there is nothing and nobody in Ger. 
many today able, even if willing, 
surrender the country except piece. 
meal. 

Of all the wilderness into which Hit. 
ler has converted Europe, at least eag 
of the Rhine, the wildest part will be 
Germany, which hitherto has been the 
industrial center of the Continent ang 
to which the despoiled nations lookeq 
for reparations to speed their own res. 
toration. As a result, above the problem 
of what to do with Germany rises the 
far greater problem of what to do with 
marope, and how to meet the effect 
which all this wreckage is bound to 
have on the entire world, including 
the Allies themselves. And that poses 
problems of reconstruction which are 
world-wide, and which no nation can 
hope to escape, or solve for itself 
alone—problems which, on the cop. 
trary, will demand all the resources 
and the ingenuity of all the United 
Nations. 








THE COVER 


Pfc. Jane Palmer, Air Force 
Wag, dresses up her Easter bou- 
quet with her own smile. She’s 
from Dallas, Texas, and wears 
three overseas stripes. 

(MAAF Photo) 














Those Local Rags 


Harassed army mailmen who have 
glowered at the scads of small-town 
newspapers which pile up now and then 
in their APOs are especially invited to 
read “A Defense of the Small Town 
Newspapers,” as sent us by Capt. Ed- 
ward A. Meany Jr., of the Infantry. 
But any American who gets nostalgic 
now and then for home will find it 
worth reading too. Writes the captain, 
in part: 

“The local rag, as it is joshingly called 
by the townspeople or out-of-towners 
who wish to impress the fine qualities 
of their big city editions, is as much a 
part of America as the men who are 
climbing the mountains in Italy; forg- 
ing the defenses of the Rhine; slough- 
ing the swamps and jungles of the Pa- 
cific, or who are clearing the skies 
above. The local paper is the heartbeat 
of our nation. 

“A look at any Rand-McNally map 
will show clearly that our United States 
are composed of far more numerous 
small towns, villages and burgs than 
their larger neighboring cities. Over 
here, it has been my experience that 
there are far more men from Mont- 
pelier, Nantucket, Cohasset, -Merril, 
Salida, Blue Ridge, in one unit than 
come from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Dallas or Los 
Angeles in the same unit. 

“The country paper, the small 
weekly Bugles, Clarions, Heralds, and 
Items mention that Mrs. Finnegan’s 
little nephew came to visit her for the 
weekend. Tom Jones’ grocery store 
was given a new coat of paint over 
the weekend. He was assisted by Pop 


Connors, Doc Towers, etc. etc. ... How 
much more it means to Pvt. Corcoran 
when he sees that Will Moore’s 


”Bossy” wandered into the town gos- 
sip’s backyard and ate all her prize 
pansies than for him to read in the 
New York Herald .Tribune that De- 
Gaulle is somewhat perturbed over not 
being invited to a conference. 

“The former makes him laugh, re- 
leases his tension, brings memories 
of home and why he is fighting. The 
latter means nothing to him... .” 

As far as we are concerned, the cap- 
tain Struck just one jarring note. A 
conference” is not just a conference. 
It is San Francis¢o, the world’s chance 
to create an enduring peace. If that 
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means nothing to the soldier, what 
does? 


We have printed several claimants’ 
stories about ultra-fast mail delivery, 
but brother, they can’t top the one— 
with evidence—just received from in- 
fantry Sgt. Earle S. Downes. With a 





dig, at PBS record claimers, Sgt. Downes 
encloses an envelope addressed to a 
company buddy of his, and postmarked 
“Chicago, Ill., Apr. 4, 6 PM, 1945.” The 
letter, according to the March 15 post- 
mark on Sgt. Downes’ note to us, 
reached Italy at least two weeks before 
it was mailed! This beats another in- 
fantry correspondent by miles. Pfc. 
Malcolm Miller says he can show a 
letter dated March 14 which arrived 
in the next day’s mail call at APO 91. 
His letter was from Cincinnati. : 


Our poetry editor doesn’t have the 
memory of John Kieran, so it’s up 
to our sharp-eyed readers to inform 
him of any curious parallels they may 
have noticed between the verses which 
appear in Puptent Poets and their 
other poetic reading. Pvt. Guido M. 
Liom claims that Franklin P. Adams’ 
anthology Innocent Merriment, con- 
tains a poem written by a Reginald 
Arkwell which appeared in The Sun- 
day Stars and Stripes under the title, 
Evidence, and the signature of Pvt. 
Sigmund Ehrlich. “If a man can’t 
make up his own poem,” chides Pvt. 


Liom, “he has no right to go and steal 
somebody else’s, just for the thrill of 
seeing his name in print.” 

More gently, British reader E. V. 
Lock is curious to know whether Cpl. 
Dennis Morra ever visited Mosqul in 
1941. Several members of Lock’s bat- 
tery, it seems, think the words of 
Adieu, which appeared under Cpl. 
Morra’s name in the March 8 issue, 
belong entirely to a tune originated 
by British troops in World War L 
Where Mosqul, Iraq, comes in is that 
Lock and cronies used to sing the tune 
in wine shops there in 1941. Nostalgi- 
cally, Lock adds that the Iraqui fre- 
quenters of the shops used to join in 
on the chorus. 


Nine tankmen had a bull session 
somewhere in Italy recently and the 
topic was, they tell us, “recognition of 
the tanker’s services.” The evening 
boiled down to this: “The Air Corps, 
paratroops and airborne troops receive 
extra pay. The Infantry receives com- 
bat pay (justly deserving, of course). 
And now the medics are receiving a 
badge of merit for their exemplary ef- 
forts. Now ... why haven’t the tankers 
received some sort of recognition for 
their services?” Thus asked T-5 E. 
Jordan, Pvt. Lowell D. Reiley, Sgt. T. 
DeJulio, Sgt: F. Marlo, Sgt. J. Gillespie, 
Set. W. Wolfe, — R. Foulka, Cpl. 
Davidson and Pvt. R. O’Malley. 

And a former combat engineer is 
rooting for some kind of recognition 
for his old buddies. “Granted,” says 
Cpl. Bernard S. Jensen, “they don’t 
face the enemy at all times, but they 
are nevertheless considered ‘combat 
troops’ and several times are called 
upon to go up as infantry.” 


A British captain offers an explana- 
tory note about Jon’s cartoons, de- 


* scribed last week in Sgt. Swinton’s ar- 


ticle. He admits that The Two Types 


don’t have the universality of Mauldin, 
and that they must seem a “couple of 
grotesques” to many Americans. “The 
truth is, however,” the captain declares, 
“that The Two Types do, in their more 
restricted sphere, exactly what their 
creator set out to make them do. They 
resume and perpetuate a moment in 
this war when a heterogenous army, di- 
vided on so many issues and united 
only in knowing they had to win, took 
on and defeated the best German troops 
to appear in any theater. They are 
odd and unfamiliar because the desert 
campaign itself was odd and unfa- 
miliar; it created its own language, its 
own atmosphere, its own tradition. Jon's 
merit is that he hit this particular 8th 
Army tradition clap on the head. i 
order to do this, he had to sacrifice 
the larger audience. You can’t have youl 
cake and eat it too.” 


Suppose you wanted to stay in Italy 
for a few years after the war. Would 
the GI Bill of Rights apply to you? 
This interesting question is posed by 
Pfc. Nicholas Agnello, who’d like to opel 
a clothing store over here when the 








war is over, He wants te know if Lm 
Government at home will lend } 
money or arrange a loan for him bg 
the provisions of the GI bill. Also, of 
tause Pfc. Agnello wants to impo ts 
clothing stocks from America, he W4? 
to know how the tariff and embats? 
laws will affect him. We suggest 410M" 
ping a line to the Veterans’ Admin id 
tration, Washington D. C. They sh° 
be able to help out. 
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By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


EALITY has always been more fan- 

tastic than fiction. No Shakespeare, 
no Balzac could possibly invent as 
breathtakingly dramatic a situation as 
that now developing in the Bavarian 
and Austrian Alps, in and around Hit- 
ler’s mountain retreat, the Berghof, 
near Berchtesgaden. 


The Fuehrer has declared, dozens of 
times that he will never surrender. But 
he must know that Germany is beaten, 
that his Third Reich is lost, whether 
he surrenders or not. “I do not think 
that there will be a negotiated uncon- 
ditional surrender but an imposed one,” 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower put it 
only last week. “We shall have to take 
over the country by marching in from 
west and east, and then surrender will 
have taken place.” When that hap- 
pens, when the Allied Armies, already 
in the heart of Germany, simply take 
over the country, what will happen to 
those who still keep shouting that they 
will never surrender? 


HE NAZI chieftains are nothing if 
not realists. They know they are 
doomed. They realize that they will 
not be permitted, after their final de- 
feat, to live out their lives in dignity 
and comfort, as did Napoleon in St. 
Helena or Wilhelm II at Doorn. For 
them there must be fierce, fanatical 
determination to postpone the day of 
judgment as long as possible—no mat- 
ae What the consequences for their 
atherland. 
There is not much time left to them. 
F € area in which they still enjoy rela- 
ve safety (if we disregard the ubiqui- 
us danger of air raids) becomes 
Smaller and smaller. Wherever they, 
~~ feel secure today, the Anglo-Amer- 
mw or Russian armies are likely to 
= ch up with them tomorrow. Did it 
ot seem a reasonable idea to shift cer- 
d in governmental offices from en- 
Nueered Berlin to Nuremberg? But 
uremberg today is almost as much in 
Foes: as was Berlin two weeks ago. 
T how many weeks or days will they 
Safe at Berchtesgaden? 
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’ What's the lowdown on this ‘hara-kiri’ business?” 


Last Days Of Hitler And Co. 


For The Nazi Leaders, There Is 
Only Death In Action Or Suicide 


F PERSISTENT reports can be cred- 

ited at all, from all corners of the 
collapsing Third Reich desperate party 
officials are today rushing to the tem- 
porary shelter of Hitler’s supposedly 
unbreakable mountain fortress. Joachim 
von Ribbentrop has a castle near Salz- 
burg, not far away, where the panicky 
Nazi elite can find temporary refuge. 
According to recent reports, Heinrich 
Himmler’s new personal headquarters, 
too, is at Salzburg, while his Gestapo 
office has moved to Innsbruck. A short 
time before, one of those always well- 
informed Swedish travelers reported 
that Himmler had picked the ancient 
German city of Weimar as his residence, 
but that the Allies had found out his 
whereabouts and promptly bombarded 
the complex of villas and office build- 
ings occupied by the chief of the Ges- 


tapo. Herr Himmler, it is said, has - 


since joined Frau Himmler in the Aus- 
trian Alps. Another visitor to the Salz- 
burg area is Frau Hermann Goering. 


As for Goering himself, he is said to 
spend most of his time at Karinhall— 
@ sumptuous estate near Berlin, named 
after the Reich Marshal’s first wife. 
Once the most powerful man in the 
Reich, next to Hitler, Goering has of 
late more or less dropped out of the 
picture. People who have recently re- 
turned from Germany describe him as 
a veritable wreck, mentally as well as 
physically—worrying all day long over 
the possibility that he may be deprived 
of the collection of jewels, paintings 
and other treasures he stole from.a 
looted continent, They say his mind is 
slightly deranged. It seems likely that 
Goering may have relapsed ihto his old 
habit of taking narcotics. 


The Reich Marshal, who collected es- 
tates as he did medals and works of 
art, has just lost one of his finest pos- 
sessions — Rominten Forest in East 
Prussia, a large, lavish affair of 255 
square miles, recently captured by the 


Russians. He ‘still has sevetal other 
castles and country houses left, how- 
ever—including one at Berchtesgaden. 
It could be that Hermann, decorations, 
brocade robes, antique swords and all, 
is already on his way to this last refuge 
of the supermen. 


LFRED Rosenberg, author of the 

Nazi gospel, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, and official party 
theoretician, and Dm Goebbels, supreme 
boss of the Berlin district and Minister 
for Propaganda and Enlightenment, are 
still apparently holding out in th. Reich 
capital—the former contributing regu- 
larly his ponderous editorials to Hitler’s 
own newspaper, Der Voelkische Beo- 
bachter; the latter, making speeches, 
broadcasting, yelling and raving. He is 
telling whoppers today such as no man 
has told before. His swan song will 
doubtless be an unequaled masterpiece 
of distortion and trickery. 


But how much longer will those two 
be able to carry on their activities in 
Berlin? The Russians are coming and 
the Americans are not far away. With- 
out doubt there are already two cozy 
Berghof apartments prepared for Her- 
ren Goebbels and Rosenberg. 


HERE will be more of them trekking 
to the mountain retreat. Mussolini 
may come soon from northern Italy 
where the days of his shadow regime 
are numbered. The wretched Pierre 
Laval may show up with his senile boss, 
Marshal Henri Petain. All the quislings 
will probably arrive in due time—Quis- 
ling himself of Norway, Degrelle of Bel- 
gium, Mussert of The Netherlands, and 
all the gentlemen from the Balkans. 
This nightmarish gathering of failures 
and traitors promise quite a party. 
What conversations are going on in 
this desperate group? What are they 
thinking about? What fears and sus- 






































picions do they conceal from each 
other? What plans are they making? 

Neutral reports speak of powerful, 
especially built planes kept ready for 
any emergency at the Berchtesgaden 
secret airport. But there is no place for 
them to go. There is no escape. All 
frontiers are closed. All the countries 
of the world have now committed them- 
selves not to admit any Nazi fugitives. 
There were frequent stories about Hit- 
ler agents rushing to Argentina with 
the double purpose of creating a stor- 
age plant for German capital and of 
preparing the terrain for the eventual 
arrival of their bosses. But that South 
American nation has at long last de- 
clared war against Germany and 
Japan. 


HERE only remains Japan. Accord- 
ing to a recent report from Moscow, 
“Tokyo expects Hitler, Himmler, and 
Mussolini to arrive there at almost any 
moment.” But the two-fold question 
remains, first, whether the Nazi lead- 
ers would like to go to Japan and, sec- 
ond, whether they would be welcome 
to the Japanese. Both questions must 
be answered in the negative. The Ger- 
mans and the Japanese have never 
trusted each other. To Hitler, cham- 
pion of racial doctrines, it would be an 
almost unbearable humiliation to be 
at the mercy of his Asiatic ally. 
Some may try to change their iden- 
tities and their appearances and go 
underground, either within the Reich 
or abroad. But even the most skillful 
plastic surgeon may not prove able to 
make such notorious characters as Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Goering, and Mussolini 
unrecognizable. 


NLESS they choose to hide like or- 
dinary criminals, there is only 

one thing these stranded adventurers 
can do—to shoot it out in Berchtes- 
gaden and the surrounding area, and 
to die there in action or commit suicide. 
There is only one question they can 
read in each other’s eyes: “How many 
days? How many weeks? When will 
they catch up with #;?” And when Hit- 
ler hurls his old, desperate formula— 
“I will not surrengem@*-—the only an- 
Swer must be a h ‘echo from the 
Alps ... “This is the end... the end.” 
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An Allied Military Court for Italian 











civilians—‘‘on some days just like Gilbert and Sullivan.” 


In Court With The AMG 


By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 
LEGHORN 


N LEGHORN, one of the chief forms 
of amusement for civilians is to drop 

in on hearings of the Allied Military 
Government summary ‘court. Every- 
body comes—men, women, young peo- 
ple, old people. Usually the spectators 
far outnumber the prisoners. They come 
for a number of reasons; sometimes 
they know or are related to the de- 
fendants, sometimes they are seeking 
the queer thrill that comes from being 
an eavesdropper on other people’s 
troubles. 

The offenders who are brought be- 
fore the court are seldom criminals, in 
the accepted sense of the word. They 
are the sly or the luckless or the op- 
portunists who have run afoul of some 
minor aspect of Allied military law. 
Summary court is a kind of military 

lice court, and like a police court, 
t mixes law with informality. All the 
cases are similar, yet each attains in- 
dividuality by the reaction of those 
accused. 


HE COURTROOM is long and high- 

ceilinged. At one end, on a raised 
platform, sits the judge, a keen-eyed 
American lieutenant who used to be 
a criminal lawyer in New York. Directly 
in front of him is a table covered with 
papers and documents pertaining to 
the cases. Just below that, on the floor 
level, is another table where evidence 
is placed. An Italian girl who acts as 
an interpreter sits at the lieutenant’s 
right and intones her translations in 
a disinterested voice. The accused 
civilians stand before the evidence 
table, and behind them is still another 
table where sit the lawyers. three or 
four men and.one woman. Behind them 
the prisoners sit on wooden chairs 
awaiting their turn and to their left 
stands the audience, although on days 
when there aren’t too many, there are 
chairs for them, too. 

In and out among the tables wander 
red-braided carabinieri, most of whom 
need shaves. Usually. the carabinieri 
look unhappy and rather embarrassed, 
more so than the prisoners. Only when 
the judge calls on them for something 
do they show animation, as when the 
judge looks up from his papers. eyes 

e murmuring spectators and the list- 
less prisoners, and screams, “silenzio”! 
Grabbing their cue, the carabinieri hiss, 

Sshh! Sshh!” and glare at the whis- 
perers. The court is about to begin. 
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Anything Can Happen 
When Italian Culprits 
Line Up Before The 
Allied Bar Of Justice 


EANTINA Pratesi and Maria Nanneti 
are women in their early thirties. 
Neither is pretty. The judge eyes them 
coldly. “Pratesi is charged,” he begins, 
and the interpreter tonelessly repeats 
in Italian, “with altering an AMG per- 
mit and Nanneti is charged with travel- 
ing on an altered permit and not having 
one. Guilty or not guilty?” Their law- 
yer, a white-haired man who has 
practiced law in New York and in 
Chicago, chimes in, “I plead Nanneti 
guilty. Pratesi is not guilty. She gave 
false information about that permit but 
she did not alter it.” 

The permit is produced. Part of the 
top had been torn off and Leantina 
had sworn that it had contained the 
name of Maria: it had been torn, she 
explained, in a fight with some soldiers. 
“Whether it was torn that way, we don’t 
know,” insists the judge. “The permit 
is torn and she says the other name 
is that of Nanneti. We have a copy 
of the duplicate of the permit—only it 
happens to be upstairs in my office— 
which shows the name of Pratesi’s hus- 
band where the original permit is torn.” 

The lawyer shrugs his _ shoulders, 
Signora Pratesi puckers up her red face 
and begins to sniffle, Maria looks blank. 
“Tell you what, Mr. Loro,” the judge 
addresses the lawyer, “we'll hold this 
up until this afternoon when we have 
that duplicate.” The effect of the state- 
ment is diverse: Mr. Loro smiles 
vaguely, Signora Pratesi breaks into 
tears, Marie still looks blank. Long 
after they have gone back tc their 
seats, Leantina’s gurgling sobs echo in 
the courtroom and draw annoyed 
glances from the carabinieri. 


F THE four Mario Caldi is the most 

perplexed. He is here. because his 
wife has been found with three GI 
blankets, two of them dyed. She had 
bought them from two other women 
and bald-headed Mario knew nothing 
about it until the police summoned 
him, or his wife, to court. The judge 
is brief and friendly with Mario. Not 


guilty, but his wife will have to appear 
later. 
Meanwhile, Andrea Borsaglio, small, 


’ thirtyish and poorly dressed, is telling 


how she got one of the blankets. An 
American soldier gave it to her, she 
says in exchange for eggs. She knew 
she shouldn’t have it, she explains, al- 
though it would have been fine for 
her little son’s bed, and that Is why 
she sold it. Andrea is fined 2,500 lire 
and given a 10-day suspended jail 
sentence. 

Tina Croccena isn’t so fortunate. 
Tina is a young girl, big and arrogant. 
She bought the blankets, she explains, 
from a pushcart in Via Garibaldi. The 
lieutenant snorts. “Ask her why she’s 
lying,” he tells the interpreter. “Via 
Garibaldi is the center of the black 
market and you don’t buy things on 
pushcarts. People.come up to you and 
offer to bring you what you want.” 
But Tina sticks to her story. She bought 
the blankets because they were dyed 
and would make nice coats and she 
didn’t know what they were. 

“What's this?” demands the judge 
as he bounces out of his chair and 
holds up the opened blanket. Against 
the blue dye a gold “U. S.” stands out 
sharply. “But I didn’t open it,” says 
Tina. “You mean you wanted to make 
a coat and didn’t even try to see if 
the material was good?” queries the 
lieutenant. “Well,” Tina wavers, “I just 
opened it a little, not all the way.” 

There is a little more of this and 
then the judge cuts her short. “For 
having in your possession military ma- 
terial and particularly for lying, I fine 
you 5,000 lire and sentence you to ten 
days in jail.” Before Tina can say 
anything, he turns to Mario Caldi’s son 
who was found with 50 packs of Ameri- 
can cigarettes. He pleads guilty and 
the cigarettes cost him 3,000 lire and 
a 30-day Suspended jail term. 


OTH Arturo Bernardini, a little old 
man with a moth-eaten mustache, 
and his younger and more volatile com- 
panion, Enrico Manfredo, are pretty 


‘bewildered. They also are badly fright- 


ened. They are charged with driving 
a truck. from Cecina toward Grosseto 
with an expired permit. They admit it. 

“We were going to Grosseto to load 
coal,” Enrico explains, his eyes wice 
and his hands trembling. “Also, we 
had some rabbits in the truck, dead 
rat bits, which were going to spoil if 
we did not sell them. We tried to get 
a nermit but the captain was not there 
and we could not wait another day 


and there were the rabbits and...” 7, 
finishes helplessly, his hands crushing 
the air. 

“We will never do it again,” SWears 
Arturo and lapses into silence, stunned 
by the sound of his voice. 

“How long have you been in jajj» 
asks the judge. “Seven days,” they 
answer. “Has it been worth it to logs 
a week’s work—and the rabbits?” he 
demands, They hang their heads ang 
mumble dejectedly, “No.” The lieuten. 
ant smiles, “I find you guilty and sen. 
tence you to seven days in jail, already 
served. We'll give you a permit back 
to Cecina.” “Grazie, tenente,” they 
chortle and press forward to shake his 
hand. “What’s next?” .says the liey. 
tenant. 


OU NEED only look at Anna Man. 

cari once to decide why she {gs 
appearing in court. The charge is read: 
picked up loitering on a street corner, 
no travel permit, although she comes 
from Rome, and no job. “Why did you 
come here?” demands the judge. Anna 
looks coy. “For the same reason the 
other girls come, signor tenente,” she 
giggles. The courtroom giggles with her, 
The lieutenant looks disgusted. 

“That’s getting old now,” he explains 
to a visitor. “One day I had about 2 
girls, all witht phoney excuses, and the 
last one just said, ‘Why lie to you judge? 
I came for the same reason the other 
girls come.’ I was so glad to hear 
someone telling the truth, I let her go, 
Now they all use that line.”: He turned 
again to the girl. “I fine you 2,500 lire 
and seven days in jail. When you get 
out, you will go back to Rome and never 
come north of there again.” 

Unfazed by either the fine or the 
jail sentence, the girl blinked at the 
exile. “But there is someone here who 
will be responsible for me,” she insists, 
“a member of the carabinieri.” 

“Tell her,” the judge says wearily, ‘T 
don’t care if it’s the mayor.” Anna 
gulps, then curtseys, “Buon giorno, 
tenente,” she says and walks to her 
seat where she immediately begins to 
flirt—long distance—with an American 
corporal standing on the far side of 
the room. 


MEDEO, Emilio, is about 50. He 

hasn’t shaved for several days and 

the stubble is grizzled. His hair, where 

it hasn’t thinned out, is unruly and his 
eyes are slightly wandering. 

“You are charged with traveling from 
Volterra to Cecina without a permit,” 
says the judge. “Didn’t you know you 
had to have a permit?” “No,” says 
Emilio. “Didn’t you read the procla- 
mations and bulletins in the Volterra 
square?” “No,” says Emilio. “Why 
not?” “Because I didn’t see them,” says 
Emilio. 

The judge looks baffled. 

“OK,” he says, “we'll skip that. Why 
did you go to Cecina?” “To get wine,” 
says Emilio. “Why without a permit?” 
“Because my friends had it,” says 
Emilio. “And where were your friends” 
“In Volterra,” says Emilio. “In Vol 
terra?” the lieutenant echoes. “Why 
in Volterra?” “They are in a hospital 
there,” says Emilio. The lieutenant 
wipes his forehead. “In a_ hospital, 
there?” “Yes,” says Emilio, “I’m sick 
in this hospital.” “You're sick in the 
hospital but you go to Cecina for wine? 
“Yes,” says Emilio, “to bring wine 
to the hospital.” 

The Heutenant by now is completely 
confused. 

“Your friends, are they sick, too” 
“No,” says Emilio, “they work in the 
hospital.” “And they have a permit 
travel and send you out without one 
“Yes,” says Emilio. He is sure of him 
self now. The Heutenant no longer & 
“Look,” he says, with burning sarc 
“ask him if that hospital is a hosp! 
for crazy people.” “Yes,” says + 
proudly. “T have been there five years 

The crowd, which has been hum 
with the strain of keeping Emilio’s 
their secret, bursts into laughter 
lawyer leans over and explains to 
judge. “The hospital there is the bi mt 
asylum in Italy.” The lieuten! 
scratches his nose thoughtfully. “Som 
days it’s like Gilbert and Sullivan. 
says.,“All right, Emilio, we'll give 
a permit to go back to Volterra. 
can go now.” my 

“But signor tenente, 1 don’t want 
go to Volterra,” Emilio replies. “I 7) 
to go home to Sardinia. I feel 
The crowd chuckles again. “I'm © 
you feel fine,” grunts the lieutet 
*T sure don’t. Court adjourne fot 
five-minute recess.” 

Emilio is led away and the ju 
stands up and stretches. “Just like | 
bert and Sullivan,” he repeats 
shakes his head. 
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The German 
Jigsaw 


Yanks In Reich Get Sketchy 


Picture Of A Baffling People 


By Sgt. LYLE DOWLING . 
Staff Writer 


UP FROM THE caves and cellars 
of a doomed, bomb-plastered Ger- 
many, they are beginning to crawl, 
the German people. This is the enemy. 
Maybe they are not the cutting edge 
of enemy strength, for anybody who 
can fight is either fighting, dead, or 
a prisoner; but these are the German 
people, all the same, the Herrenvolk 
who have swaggered over a continent. 

What are they like now? 

Along their roads, into their cities 
and homes, across their green fields 
and across their barren fields, flooding 
by the thousands and tens of thousands, 
their Allied conquerors have come. 
When there is time for an American 
to catch his breath, he wants to take 
a look at these folk, the German people. 
What are they like now? 

They confront their conquerors with 
a baffling problem. Nazis used racial 
theories as pretexts for their crimes— 
Yanks are anxious not to make the 
same mistake, im reverse fashion. 
Avoiding racial and national generali- 
zations about the German people, an 
American can only put the picture to- 
gether, piece by piece, like a giant 
jigsaw puzzle which, when finally as- 
sembled, may show us who and what 
the German people are. 

| And from many sources—soldiers, 

mostly, or from correspondents or civil- 

| fan workers in occupied territory of 

| — pieces of the puzzle are 
co : 


, T COLOGNE, some German women 
walk into Allied headquarters. They 
: call attention to the presence in the city 
of some rather husky German civilians. 
1 The young men, so the women charge, 

have just changed from their Wehr- 
7 macht uniforms into civilian clothes. 
The Allies begin to check up and make 
some arrests. 

At a town near Aachen, against or- 
ders, two German women sneak back 
up the road toward their houses. “To 
get our clothes,” they-explain. The 
house they are headed for just hap- 
pens to be near a gun position. She 
is arrested and hailed into an AMG 
court. Two more German women are 
there. They had been caught destroy- 
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ing Nazi records—they.are defiant and 
laughing. “In these cases,” a corres- 
ngpemes reports, “the sentences which 
he court imposed were reduced te al- 
most nothing by soft-henarted American 
generals.” 

Down Cologne’s wrecked Habsburger- 
Ring Street is walking M-Sgt. Bernard 
Bernkof, once a poultry farm oper- 
ator at Camden, N. J. His arm is linked 
with that of an elderly German civilian, 
and they are both smiling. The old 
man is the Yank’s father, one of about 
100 Jews who—somehow—were still left 
in the city. 

The young and the old man meet 
an old family friend of the father’s, 
an escapee from a concentration camp 
near Cologne who displays forged pa- 
pers identifying himself as a plain- 
clothes German police agent. An Amer- 
ican shell fragment has wounded his 


arm. 
“What did you think of those thous- 


and-bomber raids?” Bernard asks the ° 


two. With tears welling up into their 
eyes, the two old men chorus: “They 
were wonderful!” 


OMEWHERE NEAR Krefeld, U. 5S. 
soldiers sit down to rest in one of 
those neat, clean German homes—one 
of the few that is left. There are some 
magazines and leaflets there. They con- 
tain grotesque, almost obscene pictures 
and cartoons. The Americans cannot 
read German and so they cannot trans- 
late the captions which heap scorn 
on the United States and its people; 
but they get the drift from the pictures. 
“Is that what they really think of 
us?” a soldier asks. 

A woman of 54, with five children, is 
sentenced to six months for disobey- 
ing orders to leave the town of Mut- 
zenich and for concealing the fact that 
her two eldest daughters have fled 
neg the fields toward the German 

nes. 

An old man living in Muenchen-Glad- 
bach-Rheydt, Dr. Joseph Goebbels’ 
home town, remembers the Nazi propa- 
gandist well. “That big mouth?” he 
snorts. “He has been talking all his 
life.” He points to wrecked buildings, 
uprooted streets. “What does that 
Goebbels say to all this, hein?” 

AMG signs, in German, near Saar- 
lautern, advise Germans to “STAY IN- 
DOORS AFTER DARK,” and “SAVE 


Their belongings loaded on a cart, two German women of Gindorf look 
for new homes among the bulldings stil! standing. 





These are the faces of the German people in defeat. 


YOUR POTATO PEELINGS SO THAT 
YOUR PIGS MAY GROW FAT.” Herr 
Adam Rupp, an appointed “Burgomas- 
ter,” says the 200-odd Germans of 
Guisingen under his care are eating 
well. “More bread and more meat than 
in ten years,” he sighs. Herr Robenais, 
the village storekeepef, puffs at an 
American cigarette, throws it away 
when asked whether cigarettes are in- 
cluded in the AMG ration to Germans. 


A Polish boy, 12, tells soldiers his 
story. How his family was taken away 
to St. Blasien to do slave labor in the 
construction of secret arms caches in 
the deep forest; how gradually all the 
laborers who knew of the secret work 
bey killed, even his mother; how he 

e 


T AACHEN, where the AMG-ap- 

pointed mayor, Otto Meyer, turned 
out to be a Nazi agent, Meyer’s suc- 
cessor has three callers. They are 
Nazis in uniform. They shoot the new 
mayor and he dies. 

Farmers near the Rhine are permitted 
their first election in many years, to 
name their representative for a food 
commission in the area. An officer 
suggests that the representative use 
the title, Fuehrer (leader). The farm- 
ers shake their heads; the title, Ver- 
treter (representative), would be bet- 
ter, they think. 

A U. 8S. tank crew begins to back 
the tank into a German family’s back 
yard, to turn around. An old lady runs 
screaming from the house, gesticulat- 
ing: “Minen, minen!” she yells. The 
men find they have just avoided plung- 
ing into a sealed-over mine shaft. 

Herr Sanksan, a German police ser- 
geant, arrives at his desk in the Poli- 
zeipraesidium and begins to fill in the 
date at the top of the fresh page of 
the police “blotter,” on whose pages 
are 15 years of arrests, charges, denun- 
ciations, Then Herr Sanksan remembers 
that the Allies are in charge. He re- 
members and writes no more. 


HAT IMPRESSED Maj. James A. 
Alexander of Jackson, Miss., af- 
ter three days with armored spear- 
heads through Germany east of the 
Rhine, was that the German people 
“try to do exactly what they were doing 


the day before,” after the Allies move 
in. i 


“The farmers’ wives put out the laun- 
dry as usual and try get their hus- 


bands in from the fields in time for 
dinner,” he said. “The farmers go right 
on ploughing the fields and milking 
the cows, while their kids come out in 
the front yard to watch the parade 


go by. 

Another Allied officer was disturbed 
to come across a leaflet, apparently 
— to German civilians left be- 

nd. 

Translated, the instructions’ included 
such items as: “If asked about the food 
situation, say that it is bad because the 
Nazis have taken everything and add 
that if the Allies do not supply food 
the people will starve which will mean 
trouble for the occupation forces ... 
Arms are to be smuggled into the 
homes of traitors to the German cause 
and their names given to occupation 
authorities ...If asked why you are 
willing to denounce such persons, say 
you do not want the whole population 
to suffer reprisals for one man’s folly.” 


OQ THE EVIDENCE rolls in, more 
and more of it, and the complex 
picture begins to take shape. 

Each observer takes away his own 
impressions, and some of those im- 
pressions depend on who the observer 
is. The fresh-faced soldier over there 
will say, “It’s really hard not to be 
allowed to be friendly with these people; 
they look as though they'd like to be 
friendly with us”; another will grit 
his teeth: “I hate the bastards! I hate 
them all!” A man who has come across, 
perhaps somewhere in north Italy, a 
farmhouse in which an entire family, 
children and all, has been burned alive 
by German soldiers may find it hard 
to take “a balanced view.” 

Probably most Americans, after the 
emotional crisis is past, will favor for 
the Germans a treatment based on 
justice rather than revenge. 

Earlier in March, that sample of 
American people of whom Dr. George 
Gallup asks his public opinion poll 
questions, were sounded out. “After the 
war,” they were asked, “should three 
or four million German men be re- 
quired to spend two or three years help- 
ing rebuild cities which they have de- 
stroyed?” The yesses were 71 percent 
compared to 61 percent last August. 

Justice rather than revenge, yes; but 
no one yet knows whether, when the 
score of.slaughter and torture and de- 
struction is finally tallied, there will 
be any substantial difference between 
the two. e 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the western front, U. S. ist 
and British 2nd Army units 
linked up to encircle the rich 
Ruhr basin, and 3,000 Allied 
tanks overrunning Germany 
were within 15 miles of Kassel, 
just 215 miles from east-front 
lines. 


On the eastern front, the Red 
Army put the flag of Poland 
over the city of Danzig; Mar- 
shal Tolbukhin’s troops 
crossed into Austria and had a 
50-mile front moving toward 
the Trieste Gap in Italy. 


On the Pacific fronts, U. S. 
troops had landed on Negros, 
central island of the Philip- 
pines; the Pacific fleet bomb- 
ing of the Ryukyus Islands 
continued, while the bombing 
of Japanese cities took place 
almost daily. 


Gn the Italian front, previous . 
Allied gains were held while 
bombers kept after trans-Al- 
pine communications into the 
Reich. 


In Washington, the U. S. and 
Russia were revealed to have 
agreed at Yalta to support 
each other’s claim for three 
votes each at San Francisco, 
to match the British Empire’s 
six votes. 


EUROPE 


Hitler’s Month 


Because Adolf Hitler followed up the 
launching of Germany’s rearmament 
program (March, 1935) by other annual 
March triumphs (his entry into the 
Rhineland; his seizure of Austria; his 
final pounce dn Czechoslovakia), March 
has been called “Hitler’s Month.” All 
Marches, however, and even Hitler’s, 
come to an end with April Fool’s Day. 
How the end of Hitler’s month has left 
Germany this year needed appraisal last 
week not only geographically but func- 
tionally. Measuring square miles lost by 
the Germans is not enough; size is no 
definitive clue to either strength or 
weakness. One way to understand would 
be in terms of U. S. equivalents. 

If, in an invaded U. S., one enemy line. 
moving on Washington from the north 
had got as far as Atlantic City, and an- 
other enemy line coming from the south 
had reached Richfhond, Va., that would 
give you a rough idea of Berlin’s pre- 
dicament. 

What the industrial zones of Germany 
—the Saar, the Ruhr, the Rhineland, Up- 
per Silesia—are to the Reich, so to the 
U. S. is the great industrial belt of states, 
stretching from New England through 
Illinois. You had to imagine, then, that 
an invaded U.S. had lost Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois to the mythical enemy. 
Functionally, the U. S. gets those of its 
supplies not produced by itself through 
its Atlantic and Pacific coastlines, its 
Canadian and Mexican borders. Of such 
a strength-absorbing surface, Germany 
had little left last week. There were only 
the trans-Alpine routes and the north 
seacoast; but constant bombings had cut 
the flow over the Alps to a trickle, and 
battleships made the north coast an un- 
important asset. 

Functionally—and every other way— 
Germany was about ready for the kill, 
and everybody knew it. London and 
Washington moved to make sure there 
would be no serious “false armistice” 
furore; at the end of the last World War, 
a cablegram si ied “Howard Simms” 
(Roy Howard and William P. Simms, 
newspapermen) had set off United Press 
and much of the rest of the nation four 
days too early. This time, Washington 
said, General Dwight D. Eisenhower will 
say when—so don’t believe anybody else. 














Once Is Enough 


In the lounges of the Hcuse of Com- 
mons, things have not been the same 
since Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
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QUEEN 
Queen of The Netherlands for 46 
years, she had made her first visit 
to her homeland in five years... 
see Front and Center. 


speaking as leader of the Conservative 
party, said that, after Germany’s defeat, 
England would probably have a general 
election, the first in ten years. Since then, 
the question of how the vote may go in 
that election has loomed larger in every- 
thing said or done; who will vote was un- 
der scrutiny again. 

Already voting procedures have been 
changed in England under a series of 
bills and amendments. To adjust voting 
lists more accurately to shifts of voters’ 
residence (one Briton in 20 changed resi- 
dence during the first month of the war) 
a new system of registration is in effect 
for both general and by-elections. Lists 
of eligfbles are now classed as: civilian 
residence, armed forces, business prem- 
ises. Lists are modified according to ar- 
rivals, departures, deaths, comings-of- 


age. 

But British election reformers still 
complain; the Speakers’ Conference on 
Electoral Reform and Redistribution of 
Seats, which last year began work on 
changes in British election law, has 
turned down by 25-to-6 a resolution that 
no British voter may vote more than 
once in any one election. Some voters who 
can qualify for both a residential and a 
business premises ballot can still cast two 
votes; the double vote is available to 
others under the so-called “University 
vote.” Once, the reformers thought, 
should be enough. 


AT HOME 


Chow Line 


U. S.-produced food flows four ways: 
(1) to civilians; (2) to the Armed Forces; 
(3) to other nations that buy it; (4) to 
other nations where it is given away for 
relief. 

How much each gets constitutes U. S. 
food policy, and WFA (War Food Ad- 
ministration) sets that policy. By last 
week, food policy had turned out to be 
food politics. WFAdministrator Marvin 
Jones had told all four kinds of users 
that allocations, of meat especially, would 
be cut for the three months starting 
today. All four kinds of users were squeal- 
ing. . 

Civilians read two pairs of headline 
words over and over: “Meat Famine,” 
“Food Crisis.” Acting Secretary.of War 
Robert P. Patterson said Armed Forces’ 
food supplies are “now below the mini- 
mum safety factor in case of a break- 
down anywhere along that [supply sys- 
tem] chain.” Best U. S. food customer 
(Lend-Lease), Britain, was ready to send 
its Food Minister, J. J. Llewellin, to talk 
turkey—and Spam—to WFA. Principal 
distributor of given-away food in stricken 
liberated areas, UNRRA, said its total 
meat needs would cost each American 
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only one-twelfth of a pound for the 
entire quarter. 

Against WFA’s decision, the State De- 
partment and Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration added their protests to the 
others; were the U. S. unable to meet 
export food promises, U. S. influence at 
the United Nations conference in San 
Francisco late this month would be hurt. 
Argentina, whose “me, too” declaration 
of war on the Axis had perhaps brought 
her an inch nearer a seat at San Fran- 
cisco claimed “one of the: most disap- 
pointing crops in recent times” (27 per- 
cent drop in beef cattle, 37 percent in 
wheat). Just who would be disappointed, 
Argentina did not say, but London’s 
Daily Herald told British readers the 
U. S. State Department had told the 
British Foreign Office that if English 
imports from Argentina failed, the U. S. 
would make up the loss. 

There seemed little doubt that talk 
of “famine” in the States was highly 
alarmist. Maximum meat cut will be 
from last quarter’s rate of 128 to 118 
(pounds-per-year) for this quarter. 
WFA’s Jones said that “no one has gone 
hungry ... no one is going hungry.” 
National Farmers’ Union president, 
James G. Patton, said that “all of us 
know it [the food crisis] simply is not 
true” and urged that the U. S. should 
not send “the President into the San 
Francisco meeting -of the United Na- 
tions with two strikes against him.” The 
President himself kept calm, told citi- 
zens that he knew they would surely 
be willing to eat a. little less so that 
starving peoples could eat a little more 
(average calories per day: 3,367 in U. S.; 
in France, 1,900; in Greece, 700), moved 
Foreign Economic Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley in as head of what is likely 
to be a new top food policy agency. 

Before the House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill refuted ru- 
mors of British food hoarding, said total 
stocks of food there (6,000,000 tons) “will 
be reduced to about 4,750,000 tons by aid 
to liberated countries by the end of 
June.” London Times and Daily Tele- 
graph correspondents cabled from Wash- 
ington that the American meat ration 
would still, after contemplated cuts, be 
five times as big as the British ration. 
A Chicago Sun correspondent cabled 
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Chicago last week sugges of 
women be tempted to we ey kane 
work, if and when indus widespre 
ment slackens, by work anj should dec 
ards patterned~on factory etwork. O 
The League contended tha it in thre 
to 25 dollars weekly, 48 hoy, one for tl 
live-out maids and 54 for jiygmmpercial inte 
do the trick. 
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young children said she » ange Bre 
6 AM to 10 or .11 PM ey are Dr. G 
could thus figure her “yj il; you ju 
League rates, at 50 or 60 doj 0 1937 Br: 

One husband scoffed at ' torial de 
efficiency in housework” » ato k B 
he had applied his engins we 
nique to dish-washing: Step mee’ not alto 
of dirty dishes, scraping, g, If Vargas 
a pre-washing rinse in hot m, as its ¢ 
2, preparation of dish wat eady act 
with soap powder, but “ng with the F 
over-saturation of soap;"§ and curio} 
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ware. He added that, Soted tk 
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ing-water dousings of he 
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scientific dish-washing anj 
the slightest effort to reasy 
rights to the dishpan. 
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THE MOST POPULAR visiting lec- 
turer to address American audiences 
Rated 
close behind him is Brig. Gen. Carlos 
former Manila newsman 
and now Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines. Romulo went through the 
first Bataan with General MacArthur 
and was sent to the United States by 
him to tell America the tragic story. 
Before Romulo set out for his home- 
land again with MacArthur, he had 
traveled 99,000 miles in the United 
States, talked in 466 cities, written 
three books and given countless inter- 
views. Last week, in America again, 
Romulo told Congress another tragic 
story—the firing of Manila by the 
Japs—and in the process paid tribute 
to the proven loyalty of his fellow 
countrymen to America. He told how 
the Filipinos dug up American flags 
and textbooks on D-day, how GIs 
turned their packs inside out to feed 
Congress gave 
Romulo a rousing ovation. He came 
to America first as a ward of Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft to study 
journalism, and at the time of Pearl 
Harbor owned three newspapers and 
a photo magazine in the islands. He 
steadfast conviction—that 
United States policy in the Philippines 
has set a pattern for the proper re- 
lationship between races. His father 
was alive when the first Americans 
came and he hated the Americans and 
fought them. “But,” said Romulo, “as it 
became possible to see something of 
doing the hate 
changed to wonder, the wonder to a 
desire to learn. With the satisfaction 
of that desire came understanding, out 
of understanding came respect, out of 
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jability of international communi- 
~ Forrestal and Sen. Burton K, 
a presiding over the committee, 
let,reat to freedom of the press 
, consolidation and asked how the 
reconciled the proposal with Navy 
ition to merging all U. S. air lines 
ne. Secretary Forrestal answered 
“aviation does lend itself to com- 
ve enterprise; communications do 


Porter, boss of the Federal 
punications Commission, suggested 
, single private firm be allowed 
ve an overseas communications 
oly. Unofficial quarters sniped at 
stal’s proposal, too, but there seemed 
widespread agreement that the 
should decide now what to do with 
etwork. One novel proposal was: 
it in three, one for the Govern- 
one for the press, one for strictly 
ercial interests. 
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rue to Type 
ange Brazil’s constitution is easy 
are Dr. Getulio Vargas, President 
zil; you just issue a decree. Since 
0, 1937, Brazil has been run mainly 
tatorial decrees. 
week Brazil found itself in a 
ng, not altogether unpleasant, situ- 
If Vargas’ dictatorship was indeed 
, as its opponents have said, it 
eady acted strangely. Brazil is 
with the Fascist Axis. It got curi- 
and curiouser when Dr. Vargas 
mced late last month that Brazil’s 
sss, nonexistent since ’37, would be 
ituted, that general_ elections 
be held "within 90 days.” Just a 
to make things look good, his 
ss charged. By March 11, however, 
went a step further; he spoke 
ortuguese (Brazil’s language is 
ese, not Spanish) equivalent of 
te President Calvin Coolidge’s "I 
choose to run.” Soon after, he 
the ironclad press censorship 
9 exercised by his DIP—Departe- 
de Imprensa e Propaganda. 
Rio de Janeiro newspapers, in- 
» the Diario de Noticias (strongest 
pro-Allied press), threw into the 
e hat of Maj. Gen. Eduardo 
, long a Vargas opponent. By last 
two governors of the states of 
ulo and Minas Geraes had nomin- 
Brazil’s Minister of War, Eurico 
Dutra. People like Samuel 
, exiled Brazilian liberal, and 
D Mangabeira, exiled U. S. repre- 
ve of the outlawed Uniao Demo- 
Brasileira, began to drift back 
Rio, to see if promised political 
was as good as it sounded. No 
e has yet developed that it is not, 
th the press still speculates 
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N PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
nominations of Henry A. Wal- 
1 A. Porter, Archibald Mac- 
ill Clayton and Nelson Rocke- 
the Senate several weeks ago, 
ate argued spiritedly about 
omination but one—that of 
Porter for the post of chair- 
the Federal Communications 
lon. Six-foot-three, 40-year- 
T was confirmed unanimously. 
Han Porter has had several ca- 
fwsman, lawyer, college pro- 
aio counsel and government 
In the last bracket he has 
ht-hand man to many New 
tials, including erstwhile-OPA 
Henderson, onetime AAA ad- 
vor Chester C. Davis, ex-Sec- 
f Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
i Fred Vinson, former price 
poss and now head of the RFC. 
andled publicity for last fall’s 
¢ National Committee. He 
teporter he liked electioneer- 
4 change, but that he’d like 
few hands instead of kiss the 
so many. As head of the FCC, 
followed James L. Fly, Porter 
xing job of policing the air 
i Which a tremendously-ex- 
tadio industry will operate 
ar Last week he bit the 
‘though very gently. Speak- 
i the National Association of 
ts. Porter told his audience 
© was plagued with “exces- 
ercialism.” Advertising men 
ard as he stated, “There 
& growing body of respon- 
_ that believes that the 
nections of broadcasting are 
Submerged by commercial- 
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Vargas’ enemies charge he’ll find a way 
to put it off another 90 days. Those in 
Brazil and elsewhere who sought an ex- 
planation for this phenomenon of a dic- 
tator giving up his dictatorship, re- 
membered the pointed statement of 
the U. S. Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr.: "We do not want Fascism 
on this continent.” 


Constitutional Question 


Two sailors last week nailed a new 
threat to the Constitution of the United 
States, attagenumpiceus dermestida. The 
original document rests in a glass case 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
and the dermestidae — black carpet 
beetles—were crawling across its hal- 
lowed pages. The sailors summoned 
help, and the beetles were rounded up. 
Custodians stuck a few dichloride of 


‘mercury crystals into the glass case to 


ward off further attacks. The document 
itself is unharmed. 


NEAR EAST 


String Of Pearls 


Egypt’s newly-installed Foreign Min- 
ister, Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, is on 
his way to San Francisco. There he will 
be able to tell other United Nations rep- 
resentatives not only what his nation 
thinks, but what: all seven of the Arab 
nations newly-welded into their own 
League of Arab States want of the world. 
In the League are Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Trans-Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Yemen; protectorates of Aden and Oman 
are regarded as in the same orbit; and 
the League’s statutes have already been 
approved by leaders of Palestinian Arabs. 

What the seven want will be listened 
to, for their territory taken altogether 
is that segment of the earth’s surface 
of which one observer (John Gunther, 
U. S. foreign correspondent) said: “He 
who holds it ... has a tight grip on 
the Eastern Hemisphere and conceivably 
on the world.” There is oil in that area; 
the Suez Canal, vital to the great In- 
land Waterway that brings Liverpool 
better than 4,000 miles closer to Bom- 
bay, is there; two shrine cities—Jeru- 
salem and Mecca—of utmost importance 
to three religions, are there. 

It has taken a long time to thread 
these seven countries into the nucleus 
of what may yet be a much wider pan- 
Arab coalition. The Prophet Mohammed 
had almost achieved it when he died 
in 632 A.D.; he and his immediate fol- 
lowers did well enough to bring Islam 
far into Europe. But dynastic rivalries 


of the great Islamic families eventually 
shattered Mohammed’s political achieve- 
ment, and new Moslem sects—particu- 
larly the fragmentation of the faith into 
Sunnis and Shi’ias—have made contin- 
ued disunity easy. For a long time, no 
Single Arab nation has been powerful 
enough to resist the pressures of outside 
powers. 

Either King Farouk of Egypt or King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia could claim 
credit for restringing the string of pearls, 
and there are still other pearls nearby: 
Iran (Persia) might be interested; Af- 
ghanistan, a Moslem nation, might one 
day look toward the League; and were 
Palestinian Arabs ever to make Pales- 
tine an all-Arab nation, they would ad- 
here to such a League, too. 

The alliance between King Farouk and 
King Ibn Saud began, like most alliances, 
by being against something. Rival claim- 
ants to Moslem leadership, the two kings 
buried their hatchets to oppose a pro- 
ject by which Syria, Lebanon and Trans- 
Jordan would be merged into a single, 
Greater Syria. Although each might 
fancy that destiny has called him to 
become ruler of a reborn Islam, both 
work together today under a League pro- 
gram that is reported to include settle- 
ment of the Palestine question, full in- 
dependence of Syria and Lebanon (now 
French mandates under the old League 
of Nations covenant), opposition to all 
territorial changes, and an inter-Arab 
treaty of mutual military aid. 

Already the League has offered its 
Palestine settlement. It would open that 
nation to Jewish immigrants until Mos- 
lem, Arab and Jewish populations level 
off, each at the one-million mark— 
throwing the balance of power, opponents 
of the compromise say, to the some 150,- 
000 Arabs who are Christians, and giv- 
ing the Arabs, with their relatively higher 
birthrate, a firm hold on the future. 

By last week, both Syria and Lebanon 
had filed protests in London against 
being omitted from the San Francisco 
invitation. France has explained that 
her rights under the League covenant 
cannot be abrogated until the League 
itself is dissolved; Prime Minister 
Churchill has committed Britain to a 
policy of full independence for Syria 
and Lebanon plus a privileged position 
for France (“We seek both,” he said, 
“and do not believe that they are in- 
compatible.’’). 

Whether or not Syria and Lebanon 
are heard at San Francisco, the League 
will be heard. The chances are, that it 
will make much news from now on. For, 
if outside sponsorship had really been 
the extra factor that pulled the seven 


Arab nations together, withdrawal of 
outside sponsorship might not necessarily 
mean that Pan-Arabia would fall apart. 
Through their alliance against, the 
Arabias might be learning to ally for. 


FAR EAST 


Fire, Brimstone 


They take cheesecloth and impreg- 
nate it with jellied oil. They wrap it 
around three pounds of resinous gel- 
gas. They put it all in a hexagonal metal 
case 19 inches long, as big around as a 
baseball bat. Thirty-eight of these go 
in a single bomb-shaped casing. 

They drop it—-and, about 1,000 feet 
somewhere above Japan, the casing is 
blown open, scattering the smaller M-69 
incendiaries far and wide. As each M-69 
lands, it spews the fiery jelly for 25 
yards—the gel burns from eight to ten 
minutes. 

That is one reason why today, April 
1, the Japs are closing all schools, col- 
leges, universities—for “one year,’ Tokyo 
announces. Large parts of three of Ja- 
pan’s greatest industrial regions—Tokyo 
Bay area, Osaka-Kobe-Kyoto area, and 
Nagoya area—have already been burned 
out; Allied fire-bombing is having both 
its political and military effect. 

One man spoke against U. S. bomb- 
ing strategy in Japan last week—Frank 
Lloyd Wright, famous architect and 
until four years ago, official architect 
to the Emperor of Japan. In Detroit he 
commented that “if it cost only a million 
dollars for every bomb dropped on Japa- 
nese soil, the cost would still be too 
high for value received,” and maintained 
that the Japs had one of the finest fire- 
fighting systems in the world. Builder 
of the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, and other 
Jap edifices, he took a dim view of the 
war. 

Objectively, however, other U. S. ob- 
servers could point to many factors press- 
ing Japan toward capitulation. Like 
Germany, Japan has been forced back 
from the outer reaches of her stolen 
empire. The Pacific Islands, lost; Burma, 
lost; the battle to strangle China, lost; 
the battle to keep Allied air power away 
from the heart of Japan, lost—and, worse 
off than Germany in this respect, her 
principal ally heading for an early defeat. 

For people who like omens, there was 
an omen last week. The cherry trees 
given to the U. S. long ago by Japan 
and planted along the banks of the 
Potomac in Washington bloomed prema- 
turely, a good month ahead of schedule. 


_As the blossoms were falling along the 


Potomac, another kind of blossom—ripe 
with gel—was raining on the enemy. 
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The Snake 
Still Smokes 


A Look At Brazil's ‘Soldado’ 
Fighting On The Italian Front 


f By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


U -BOATS, prowling northern coastal 
waters, sank five Brazilian ships 
within a few hours. The news crackled 
across the great Latin-American neu- 
tral like a prairie fire. Angry crowds 
rioted in the streets, wrecking Ger- 
man-owned shops and shouting for re- | 
venge. Faced by an unprecedented 
wave of national indignation, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas called his cabinet 
wogether on Aug. 22, 1942. He em- 
erged to announce a state of war be- 
tween Brazil, Germany and Italy. 

“A Cobra Estavo Fumando,” (the 
snake was smoking); which is the 
Brazilian way of saying all hell had 
burst loose. More than two and a 
half years later, the snake still 
smokes. Coiled and green, fangs 
clutched to a pipe, she decorates the 
blue, yellow and white shoulder patch 
worn by the Brazilian Expeditionary 
Force soldiers who fight with the 5th 
Army in Italy. The grey-green uni- 
form of the Brazilian Pracinha, or GI, 
has become a familiar sight in the 
forward area. 

‘™hrough the winter, Yank and Bra- 
zilian opposed a common enemy. Yet, 
for the most part, the Portuguese- 
speaking Pracinha remained a stranger. 


HE BRAZILIAN combat men who 

stepped ashore at Naples last June 
came from a land 250,000 square miles 
larger than the continental United 
States. Like the United States, Brazil 
is a melting pot. Descendants of the 
original Portuguese settlers, African 
Negro slaves and South American In- 
dians have interbred. German, Italian 
and Japanese minorities spice the ra- 
cial mixture that forms Brazil’s 45,000- 
000 population. 

Joao, the soldier from the city, had 
little opportunity for formal schooling. 
He went to work young in a textile or 
hat factory. His wage approximated 
one dollar for an eight-hour day. 

Jose, who typifies the BEF’s thou- 
sands of farmers, called a Sao Paulo 
coffee plantation home. He arose at 
4:30 each morning to do chores. His 
life was much like that of a young 
North American farmer, but for lower 
earnings and with educational limi- 
tations. 

Universal military service swept up 
both Joao and Jose shortly after their 
2ist birthdays. Draft numbers, instead 
of being plucked out of a fishbowl, 
were selected by lottery. A list of names 
published in the official journal and 
reprinted in daily newspapers brought 
greetings to Joao. Jose’s name was 
some on a pubuc building near his 

arm. 
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The constellation marking of all 


NCE DRAFTED, Joao and: Jose re- 

ported to the War Ministry for 
physical examination, and were 
promptly assigned to an outfit. Re- 
ception and replacement training cen- 
ters, familiar to American GIs, are 
not maintained by Brazil. Adjustment 
to life in uniform proved no easier 
for Jose and Joao than for the se- 
lectee back home. They found them- 
selves in an army where discipline was 
severe. Enlisted men saluted each 
other as well as officers. Fraterniza- 
tion between commissioned and en- 
listed personnel was virtually unheard 
Me Only officers retained the right to 
vote. 

The Brazilian Army, which for 
three-quarters of a century, had re- 
ceived its only combat experience in 
revolutionary clashes, followed the 
French pattern closely. Armament was 
polyglot. The Pracinha trained with a 
Mauser or a Hotchkiss automatic wea- 
pon, Tanks were American-made. 


Passionately pro-Allied as the Bra- 
zilian people were, they lived under a 
government which itself denied dem- 
ocratic rights. Under Vargas, final 
power rested in the hands of a single 
man, the press was closely censored, 
and political opponents were impris- 
oned without hearing. 

The decision to send Brazilian sol- 
diers to Italy was made in 1943. Why? 
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Latin-America observers said 


Some 
then that Vargas visualized an inva- 
sion from Africa, coupled by a fifth 
column uprising of Brazil’s thousands 
of German residents. An expeditionary 


force would bring American equip- 
ment for the army, which was cut 
off from European armament plants. 
It would assure a seat at the peace 
Brazilian 


table. It would increase pres- 

. Soldiers fighting with the BEF 
in Italy say the force of public opin- 
fon was an even greater factor in 
Vi decision. 


followed a few months later by re- 
maining elements of the ist Brazilian 
Division. The Brazilians trained as a 
unit for some six months before sail- 
ing. Under American guidance, the 
division had beep triangularized and 
fitted into the U. 8S. Army pattern. 


Overseas, Joao, 
Jose and other 
soldiers were re- 
equipped and 
one into an 

tensive train- 


weapons, 
5th Army veter- 
ansexplained 
tactical lessons 
learned in com- 
bat. 

The Pracinhas 
proved willing 
students. Morale 


ally because when 
they sailed from 
South America, 
the Brazilians be- 
came the highest 
paid soldiers in 
the world. A cor- 
poral, who drew 
the equivalent of 
25 dollars in Bra- 
zil, received 94.- 
46 dollars. Second 
lieutenants drew 
487.93 dollars 
against their for- 
mer 90 dollars. 
In every grade, 
pay was at least three times what the 
soldier received in Brazil. Not all of it 
was paid in cash. A corporal for in- 
stance, received 25 dollars in Italy, 20 
went to his family and the remainder 
was placed with the Bank of Brazil in 
his name. The pay scale, a hangover 
from the days when Brazil’s only army 
men overseas were military attaches 
-with sky-high social expenses, more 
than made up for the absence of infan- 
try combat pay, allotments and govern- 
ment insurance. e 


HE NIGHT of last Sept. 14, a Bra- 

» gillian combat team went into the 
line northeast of Pisa. In six weeks 
they advanced 18 miles against light 
rear-guard resistance as the Germans 
pulled back. Ninety square miles were 
occupied. 

In November, the BEF, was trans- 
ferred eastward and assumed posi- 
tions along Route 64 which runs from 
Pistoia to Bologna. The days of easy 
en were over. The front became 
static. 

In mid-November, the Brazilians 
sought to break the deadlock. They 
jumped off against Monte Castello, the 
towering mountain peak which dom- 
inated their sector and which in turn 
was dominated by Monte Belvedere, 
further west. It was the BEF’s first 
great battle test—and they were re- 
pulsed. Intxperience, -violent enemy 





Brazilian vehicles. 


was high, parti-- 
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resistance and flanking 
failure. On Dec. 12 the BEF tie 
and failed once more. 

The Brazilians dug in. They bis 
to the song of the Lourdinhgy 
name given German machine ». 
cause they sounded like Sewing 
chines. They patrolled. The p,.5. 
patience made them masters » 
ambush. There was a rash of flu, 
and coughs as the temperature 
40 degrees below that to whi. 
were accustomed. Artillery ang 
took their toll and the cer 
Pistoia grew larger. 

During quiet hours up front + 
read the Brazilian Stars 
named O Cruzeiro do Sul @ 
Southern Cross.” Many wrote ; 
poetry and the favorite thems, 
saudades—nostalgia for 
had seen heavy snows before 
were snowball fights and some | 
to ski when there was time. 
not often because their comms 
61-year-old Maj. Gen. Joao Bow 
Mascarenhas de Moraes, was y 
a retraining program. 


Now THE combat picture ¢ 
The U. S. 10th Mountain pj 
moved up on the Brazilians Je 
night of Feb. 18, the mountain 
ers jumped off. Two days later 
Belvedere, source of the fia 
which had struck swiftly and Mt 
tello, the stumbling block w 
loomed _ so large before them, 
taken. Driving with renewed vigg 
BEF—sometimes supporting the 
Mountain, sometimes opera 
—seized villages and mountains { 
north. Then, after achieving 
limited objectives in a manner 
brought commendation from Lt, 
Lucian K. Truscott Jr., the 
pulled up. 


ORE THAN six months of 
in Italy have brought g 
changes in the BEF. While diseir 
remains stern, many of the fo 
ties—salutes between enlisted 













































































































for example—are no longer practi 

Enlisted MPs, once forbidden to The 
an officer to account, now have » Tod 
ers similar to the American MP. a 

Like the American combat man, 

Pracinha has little to say when Rear- 
ee an po. Pose guese-spe; 

q ‘ Amper of Salt Lake ¢ | 
who is attached to the BEF, put May 
ee to dozens of Brazilian 

ers. 

“Some say, ‘We are fighting for By Gt. 
Four Freedoms,’ but do not seen Sta 
fully understand what they are, SO 
Bragilian Gis view the war froma 
sonal angle because very little tr E JEEP driv 
has been taken to explain the wafping throug] 

Just as combat has transformed d down fo! 
BEF, the BEF has wrought @lMoward the 
changes in Brazil. When Brad battered to 
soldiers went overseas the home f : , 
smiled knowingly and remarked base sectior 
they were merely a token fotce him wat 
tined for garrison duty somewhe t of‘his eye 
southern Italy. Combat achieve h to watch 
and mounting casualty lists, a slowed doy 
of 1,473 killed, wounded and mi on this roa 
to date, denied this. om, althoug 
‘ vy: «A oe oe piste mooth ... 

as abolis n censor co 

stored many democratic rights of lettered 
announced the first free preside e job, but h 
election since 1910. Pressure from in the com 
U. S. probably played a part in would stop 
decision. Public opinion was an Rome hotel 
greater factor. Brazilians thouglimail for ther 
strange that the BEF should bef learned to | 
ing for democracy abroad when push the le 
democracy did not exist at home. d, using 
Pracinha crouching in a_ foxho#Mind put ther 
Italy’s mountains may well have he'd been ¥ 
his greatest victory in Brazil ! ed what his 
What it cor 

s, however, 

d, even 
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The Old Order Is Passing-~ 
Today’s Clerk Or Driver In 
Rear-Echelon Headquarters 
May Well Be Front-Line Vet 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 
SOMEWHERE IN ITALY 


E JEEP driver stepped on the gas 
bing through the valley and then 
d down for a moment, glancing 
oward the rock-covered hill and 
battered town on its rising edge. 
base section captain in the seat 
him watched him out of the 
r ofthis eye and then settled back 
h to watch the road. The driver 
slowed down several times al- 
on this road running north from 
oo Snagh the road was direct 
company clerk, sitting before the 
of lettered pigeonholes, was now 
he job, but he already knew all the 
in the company and they knew 
Would stop him in the halls of 
ome hotel and ask if there was 
mail for them. In sorting the mail, 
learned to break down the stack 
push the letters about with his 
d, using his left to pick them 
nd put them in the pigeonholes. 
he'd been with the company, he’d 
ed what his right hand could do 
What it couldn’t do. In shaking 
8, however, he always used his 
d, even if he couldn’t get a 

ble grip out of it. 
hew typist in the Air Force 
Marters not far from Foggia was 
€ rusty to start with. It had been 
years since he’d used a type- 
#, and it was taking him a while 
his speed back. But after two 
it was going better. He liked 
a type and the quick moving 
of the Army machine and when 
ed picked up, he sometimes 
Pd ~ ear to listen to the ra-ta-tat- 
eys hitting the rubber platen. 
te him think, for a moment, of 
* Which didn’t work so well any- 


* NEW jeep driver who had heard 
“yd Shells for too long a time, 
company clerk whose right 

ad been paralyzed by a mortar 
“ at wounded him in 17 places, 
ew typist who had picked up 
~ Y machine-gun slugs in his leg 
4 —— down rea echelon jobs. 
th th some 10,000 other sol- 
© once served on the 5th 
Tont, these men are still in 
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Italy, still in 
the Army and 
still soldiering. 
The _ facts 
are as well 
known to the 
rear-line soldiers now becoming combat 
men in MTOUSA’s Infantry Conver- 
sion Training Center as they are to 
MTOUSA itself. American troops in 
Italy are now solving their own re- 
placement problem within the theater 
and will, in all likelihood, do so until 
the war in Europe is over. To keep 
the 5th Army up to strength, combat 
replacements must now come from the 
ranks of 1-A soldiers in rear-line jobs. 
And their positions, in turn, are being 
taken by former combat men, just out 
of action for wounds or psychoneurosis 
suffered at the front. 





N THE EXCHANGE, much of the 

often talked about, almost traditional 
feeling of difference between front and 
rear echelons is losing its hold in Italy. 
The 5th Army infantryman, looking into 
the next foxhole and discovering a 
former PBS soldier, may be excused at 
first for doing a double take and asking: 
“What the hell are you doing here?” 
And the PBS soldier, with his new- 
found tongue, will promptly answer: 
“The same damn thing you’re doing.” 
The old order is quickly passing, up 
where the shelling begins. 

In the rear-line outfits, the same kind 
of conversion is taking place. In PBS, 
for example, some 25 percent of all 
men listed on the rosters are former 
combat soldiers. In individual units the 
percentage may vary from ten to 90 
percent. And in Rome, which is no 
less plushy and comfortable now than 
it was when the town fell last June, 
ex-combat men working in the busi- 
ness-like calm of the Allied Commission 
and the Rome Area Allied Command 
have also changed their tune. “We 
never knew what they had to do back 
here,” says a veteran of the Gothic 
Line. “I never knew how big the Army 
was,” says another veteran. 


OR THE combat veteran serving in 

a rear-line job, adjustment comes 
easily in most cases. According to Capt. 
Jamie C. Beard of Wichita, n., the 
combat men sent to his headquarters 
company, which supplies personnel for 
the Allied Commission in Rome, are 
quickly fitting into their new posts. 


n after the men arrived from the 
replacement depot, he talked to them 
about their new jobs, told them what 
to expect and then assigned them 
quarters. 

After the endless discomfort of the 
front and the routine and imperso)}- 
ality of the replacement depot, the 
ex-vets were startled that first night 
to be assigned hotel rooms with com- 
fortable beds, sheets and mattresses. 
They were even more startled the next 
morning when they left messkits and 


Sgt. Paul R. Feeser of York, Pa., 
a former rifleman, is now clerk 
at a depot supply squadron. 


cups in their rooms and ate breakfast 
served with civilian dishes and silver- 
ware. 

Assigned to their posts in the supply 
room, motor pool and Allied Commis- 
sion offices, they were well received by 
soldiers and officers. If the new, limited 
assignment typist or file clerk was not 
so efficient as the soldier he relieved, 


his new associates were willing to help 
him along and understand that the 
change was required by military needs 
higher than their own particular office. 

Among the limited service men were 
soldiers with more rank than their 
present job required. They will continue 
to hold their former rank, however, 
says an Allied Commission spokesman. 
And as long as they serve in outfits 
other than the Medical Corps, they will 
continue to receive their combat pay 
and be entitled to wear their Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge. 


HE LIST of ailments bringing 1-A 

soldiers into the limited service cate- 
gory are as varied as the table of con- 
tents of the medical officer’s manual. 
Many of the ailments might well have 
classified the soldier as 4-F in his pre- 
draft days, but now, serving in the Med- 
iterranean, he is still able to perform 
the functions of a rear-line soldier. 

By medical classification, limited as- 
signment personnel are described as 
R-1 (wounds and injuries) and B-2 
(psychoneurosis). In one outfit with 
its quota of limited assignment men, 
the roster of ailments includes, among 
others, recurrent dislocation of right 
shoulder, lumbago and wound in left 
thigh, wound left leg and defective 
hearing, chronic asthma, flat feet, 
scoliosis of upper dorsal spine, psycho- 
neurosis, and chronic sprain of the 
sacroiliac, moderate ani painful. 

But the men are still on the job and, 
say their officers and noncoms, per- 
forming their duties with good spirit. 
One young soldier, now assigned to 
an orderly room, goes about his job in 
spite of shrapnel splinters which are 
still working out of his back. “It feels 
like being stuck with a pin,” he says. 
“The doctors are still tracking dowa 
the pieces and taking them out.” 


HE USES to which limited assign- 

ment men are put are as varied as 
the Army. Many of them, particularly 
those who distinguished themselves ¢ } 
combat soldiers, are being used at the 
MTOUSA Infantry Conversion Train- 
ing Center to train new men, answer- 
ing an old complaint that replacements 
are frequently taught with more ref- 
erence to the field manuals than to 
battle experience. 

Of the Infantry Conversion Training 
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Center’s instructors, some 50 percent 
are now combat veterans, according to 
Brig. Gen. L. C. Jaynes, head of the 
Replacement and Training Command, 
MTOUSA. Among them are three lieu- 
tenant colonels, all classified for limited 
assignment from wounds suffered at 
the front, who serve as battalion com- 
manders for the center’s trainees. The 
colonels originally came from the 85th, 
88th and 34th-divisions; one of them 
made both the North African and Sa- 
lerno landings. 

In addition, the center has received 
40 junior officers sent back from the 
5th Army after more than a year of 
front-line service. In exchange, the 
center sent up 40 newly-trained, ex-rear 
echelon officers as replacements on 
the line. The battle-worn officers, who 
‘have been through every key engage- 
m at and most of the smaller ones in 
the Italian campaign, are now com- 
manding and instructing companies of 
trainees. 


LARGE share of the 10,000 limited 

assignment men in jobs behind the 
lines are now serving with the Air 
Force, working in headquarters offices, 
in depots and other installations. What 
differences existed between the rela- 
tively comfortable existence of the Air 
Force and the rugged life of the in- 
fantryman posed no problem when the 
two branches of the Army came to- 
gether. And this is the opinion of both 
limited assignment men and the Air 
Force personnel themselves. 

Pfc. Ralph T. Bjorkman of Hamilton, 
N. Y., served with the 85th Division 
from its battle baptism at Minturno 
last April up to the outskirts of the 
Po Valley. His memory goes back to the 
jumpoff against the Gustav Line, fol- 
lowing the American barrage of mortars 
and artillery through thick minefields 
into the German lines. And it goes for- 
ward through the capture of Rome, 
up through Futa Pass in the Gothic 
Line and up to the hills above Bologna 
when the shells came in. Bjorkman’s 
jeep was mud-locked when the Krauts 
opened up, and during his frantic ef- 
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S-Sgt. John Wheeler of Silver City, N. M., a bombsight repairman, ex- 
plains to former infantrymen the function of a flight gun automatic pilot. 


forts to free his jeep, he severely rup- 
tured himself. 

“At first I didn’t know how they’d 
take us,” he said. “The Air Force al- 
ways seemed spit and polish, a little 
highbrow to us guys. I thought they 
might figure we wouldn’t be able to 
do Air Force work. But after hiking 
around the repple depple, we were ready 
for anything. 

“So the first thing we got there, a 
colonel comes out and welcomes us. The 
colonel was younger than our captain 
but he knew how to say things right. He 
told us we’d be treated as well as it 
was possible to do, that they’d try to 
place us in jobs we knew something 


about from civilian life and that he 
hoped we'd enjoy ourselves. That 
sounded good, but when the squadron 
captain told us the same thing, showed 
us where the showers were and then 
took us to the Air Force bar, it sounded 
terrific: And the guys themselves 
seemed glad to have us -around.” 

The Air Force soldiers were just as 
much impressed. “We thought they’d 
come here trying to tell us they’d won 
the war,” said a veteran B-24 mechanic. 
“We figured they’d act as if nobody else 
mattered. But it didn’t work that way. 
We’ve been getting along fine.” 

Referring to classification cards sent 
along with the limited assignment men, 
air personnel officers have tried their 










































best to place each man ip , 
understood, or could learn , 
doing. Bjorkman, for exap, 
placed in a photo laboratory. 5 
fication card said that he 
worked for a photographic « 
Hamilton. Cpl. James F. Vane 
Bronx, N. Y., who had expe 
organizing religious discussign 
was assigned to the Informs 
Education Section. 


Because the and as 


perience often fail to strike 


mon note, there have been son, By Sst. 
assignment men who had more Ss 
finding such jobs. Pfc. Charles j 
fewicz of Northhampton, May R THE F¢ 
served in Sicily, Italy and Fra, alk Alone 
developed four cases of malaria on the Ms 
time, was put on guard duty, jy nosing» 
was slightly startled when the which co 
tain told him that if he didn't gimmind place. 
assignment, he’d be changed the top t 
month. 4 to fifth 
With most complaints anticipgimm can’t Get 
this manner, harmony has beseeady Were 
markably maintained. Where respect 
gripes might have been expecammmped from 
only noticeable one mentioneg gammy ‘ey P 
limited assignment soldiers 4 gap°’ 
they’d like to get home when ru Walk 


the chance comes up. They fed 
they ought to receive some pre 
on rotation, having served » 
their overseas time at the front 
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One of the less fortunate ; e (9) Lili J 
this-surprisingly adjusted society 
— E. Marshall of Fairfax, 9 . 
‘ormer 45th Division soldier OOF THE 


severely wounded at Salerno 


Germans attacked and wiped ¢ oone 
of his company and all the « d — * 
records, Marshall has been me be, MAKE-D 
tient than most men. Half 0 tf 


diana—his mother’s name is 
Hump—Marshall has had a heg 
reer in replacement depots anda 
ingly endless search for a new 
record. 

“Tt’s not that I’ve only been p 
dollars since Salerno,” he observed) 
just that they’ve assigned me to 
a Pro station. I don’t like work 
a Pro station. Who would?” 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE 


What's 





Coming 


Off There? 


By Pvt. BOB WRONKER 
Staff Writer 


EN RETURNING from a war are 

instantly aware of what a 
woman’s wearing. And women, know- 
ing this with the Sphinx-like wisdom 
of her sex, has since the very beginning 
of time concentrated on allure in post- 
war periods. 

All indications are that when GIs 
hit the homeland after victory this 
time, the female of the species will 
present quite an eyeful. “Give me some 
skin,” the zooter’s greeting, is an apt 
expression, applied to how the Janes, 
dolis and chicks will be dressed or un- 
dressed, as the case may be. 

The ladies click their high heels along 
the nation’s streets in this year’s Easter 
Parade, they will be garbed in a manner 
not too different from what service 
men remember. Not so after the war, 
however. 

“Daring” and “bizarre” are the twin 
terms fashion experts use to describe 
the styles they forsee. With skirts al- 
ready abbreviated, the question is how 
much shorter they can get. The answer, 
not hard to take, is—considerably more. 
Going on from here, fashion authorities 
have dreamed up new developments in 
evening wear and bathing suits. 


lf THE girls actually turn up in the 

predicted long, clinging skirts, slit up 
almost to the waist, with low-cut bodice, 
night life is going to increase at a ter- 
rific pace. Show girls and chorines will 
have to think of some other method 
of attracting attention from their au- 
diences. The audiences will be out pack- 
ing bars and night spots, or playing 
drugstore cowboy on street corners, 
especially if the second style forecast 
comes into its own. 


Another postwar fashion tip, hot from 


the experts, has your girl friend greet- 7 
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Postwar Cuties Will 
Don More And More 
Of Practically Nothin’ 


ing you in black jersey trousers rolled 
up above the knees on bare legs to the 
height of short-shorts, and a skin-tight 
black sleeveless sweater above. 

Sidewalk wolves who used to whistle 
when something racy came by will run 
out of lung power and have to find 
some other way of expressing their 
reactions. At the same time, oculists 
will be doing a rush business from cus- 
tomers who, unable to believe their 
eyes, are seeking shortcuts to improved 
vision. . . 

Bare legs will still be in evidence, and, 
with skirts shorter, more of them. GIs 
can also expect to see girls picking up 
“tummy tan,” which is not baby talk, 
but a result of bare midriffs. Max Fac- 
tor, the makeup man, has already de- 
vised a kit of beauty aids to set off the 
open waist to best advantage, and has 
announced that only erring sisters will 
make the mistake of using leg makeup. 


EACHCOMBING will increase as an 

outdoor sport after the war, when 
a horde of men discover that something 
new has been added, or rather sub- 
tracted, in the line of bathing suits. 
This something, already tried out in a 
few cases, and described as the “ulti- 
mate in simplicity,” goes by the name 
of “panung” and will be draped mainly 
on so-called Ping Girls. To give the 
effect of a backless bathing suit, it 
molds so closely to the figure that it 
has to be looked at hard to make sure 
anything is actually being worn. Some 
have called it “suggestive.” 


As far as lingerie is concerned, there 






























isn’t much more that can disappear. 
After the last World War, the corset 
and the girdle both got a body blow, 
and scanties came into vogue. It is 
equally hard to predict the disappear- 
ance of any more outer clothing, unless 
S Soe climate suddenly falls over 


THER countries and othe: times, 

in postwar periods, have actually 
knocked modesty for a loop with even 
harder blows. ‘ 


When Pierre came marching home to 
France after the Napoleonic Wars, he 
did the French version of a double-take 
at mademoiselles who wore transparant 
Grecian-type robes with nothing under 
them. To accentuate the positive, some 
dampened the robes. Following the 
Restoration in England, court belles 
thought nothing of whisking skirts high 
in the air to reveal snappy garters, 
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£ FOURTH consecutive week 
8 re lone has grabbed off the top 
on the Mediterranean Hit Parade, 
y nosing out The Great Speckled 
which continues to ride high in 
nd place. Rum And Coca Cola, out- 
the top ten for many weeks now, 
4 to fifth place. Two newcome: : 
can’t Get That No More and Don 
paby were in the sixth and seventh 
respectively. The Trolley Song 
ed from sixth to tenth. Here’s 
ay they placed on this week's Hit 
yl Walk Alone (2) The Great 
od Bird (3) Don’t Fence Me In 
omewhere On Via Roma (5) Rum 
Coca Cola (6) You Can’t Get That 
ore (7) Don’t Cry Baby (8) Flying 
2 (9) Lili Marlene (10) The Trolley 


# OF THE MOST important indi- 

around a radio studio is the 
4 effects man, who lives in a 
ye, make-believe world all his own. 
mes, his assignments call for a 
kable combination of ingenuity 
imagination. One of the top men 
he field is Charley Range, a Pfc. 
the 5th Army Mobile AES who has 


pl. Frances Rudman, “Your 
ddy Ruddy,” does the Flore 
ence request show. 


called upon to simulate every 
from the opening of a casket to 
plash of a body hitting water. One 
$s most difficult assignments was 
ducing the sound of a corpse being 

d. He solved that by collecting 

y of local Italian vegetables 
he crushed fiendishly before the 


S ROME carried its portable micro- 
', recorder and generator to the 
vevastated town of Cori yesterday 
ord the tolling of the bells and 
Holy Saturday services in the pock- 
td chapel where the peasants of 

ve prayed for many centuries 


People gazed curiously: at the. 


ee equipment that the Americanos 
Hinto the church and mumbled to 
elves as recordings were made of 
benediction and the chanting of 
ys choir. Later, the entire con- 
lon, the priest and choir boys 
fed, listened while the recordings 
Played back outside the church. 


* * * 


YUND THE DIAL .. . The Rome 
“by uring Easter Sunday services 
~ Eternal City’s famous Basilica 
ae today at 11 AM ...A total 
i 4 radio sets are on their way 
th he bulk of those already re- 
L ve been relayed along to the 
— the shortage of receivers 
Nee -.. Rome’s Barracks Bag 
: pveen Picked up in Stockholm 
bated ee? cards are now being 
_" members of the 1440 Club 
ithe which is presided over by 

Rooster who flew his coop 
¥ to get married. ; 
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WARS I HAVE SEEN—By Gertrude 

Stein; Random House, New York; 2.50. 

What the average American knows 

about Gertrude Stein, if anything, is 

that she writes 

things nobody can 

understand. Less 

known, however, is 

the undeniable fact 

that Miss Stein’s 

writings have had, 

and to a certain 

extent are  atill 

having, a considerable influence on 

contemporary American literature. 

Novelists like Sherwood Anderson, Er- 

nest Hemingway, William Faulkner and 

many others learned from her earlier 

works. From no more than two or three 

of the devices she discovered, they 

could build whole styles. It, all made 

Gertrude Stein important to writers but 

not very important to readers; for to 

99 out of 100 readers her curious “a rose 

is a rose is a rose” talk didn’t mean any- 
thing very much. 

In her new book, however, Miss Stein 
proves—as she has done on some pre- 
vious rare occasions — that she can 
write almost straightforward English, 
if she wants to, just as certain abstract 
or surrealist painters are very well able 
to produce perfectly conventional or 
even academic pictures if they are in 
the right kind of mood. Of course, Miss 
Stein sticks to some of her already 
familiar mannerisms and eccentricities; 
but in general she is quite plain and 
down to earth in describing her experi- 
ences in Nazi-occupied France and dur- 
rod the hectic, glorious days of libera- 

on. 

In fact, the first half of her book, 
conveying an impression that the 
author was more concerned with forag- 
ing food for her dogs than with the 
fate of democracy, is “all too compre- 
hensible”—as Miss Stein’s publisher, 
Bennett Cerf, puts it in his remarkably 
objective blurb. 

Not very many exciting things hap- 
pened in the quiet villages of Bilignin 
and Culoz, where Miss Stein lived for 
four years before returning to liberated 
Paris. There were plenty of exciting 
things happening in other parts of Eur- 
ope and in other parts of the world, but 
Miss Stein didn’t bother much about 
them—interested as she was in her 
own little worries, hobbies, memories 
and reflections. Politically she was in- 
different, with a slight pro-Vichy, pro- 
Petain touch. Probably she hoped that 
the Allies would win the war in the end, 
but she didn’t seem to care very much. 
All Olympian detachment, she just sat 
and watched. She had occasional kindly 
thoughts toward individual human 
beings; she was kind in her thinking 
about animals and flowers, too. Whether 
it was a child killed by the Nazis or a 
goat that “died in not giving birth to 
her little one,” it was all the same. 

When two young Frenchmen were 
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GERTRUDE STEIN 
«+ GIs have poise... 


about to leave, forcibly, to become slave 
laborers in the Reich, they came to see 
this American woman. They “came to 
see me to say good-bye to ask how I 
could encourage them and all I could 
say was try to study them and learn 
their language and get to know their 
literature, think of yourselves as a tour- 
ist and not as a prisoner, and they were 
nervous and worried and they said will 
the Americans like it if we think of 
them like that, sure I said all the 
Americans want is to make you free, 
and they said yes we know that.” 

Well, maybe that was about the best 
advice Miss Stein could give those two 
French lads. If it was the best, it wasn’t 
much to be proud of. 

Towards the end of the book, how- 
ever, she overcomes gradually this 
somewhat irritating aloofness. In her 
own whimsical fashion, she pays hom- 
age to the heroes of the French Maquis: 
“It is nice that the forces of the interior 
the French are helping things along 
so well, it makes all the French people 
content that they are taking part and 
everybody is happy and gay.” And 
again: “Well honneur aux maquis, one 
cannot say it too often, it is nice to 
have two countries to be proud of that 
belong to you, mine of course are 
America and France.” 

As the first Americans approach her 
village, she grows unexpectedly enthu- 
siastic. “Dear Americans, how we want 
to see them!” she exclaims—and a few 
pages afterwards, “they are there!” 
Miss Stein’s voice and diction have a 
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One of the cartoons from “Why Mothers Get Gray,” a collection of the 
humorous drawings by J. R. Williams of the past few years about American 
family life. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 1.25. 


beautiful, unaffected warmth in wel- 
consng the first Yank soldiers: 

“What a day of days, I always did say 
that I would end this book with the 
first American that came to Culoz, and 
today oh happy day yesterday and 
today the first of September 1944. There 
have been six of them in the house, twe 
of them stayed the night and thex 
three were there besides the first three 
not here at Culoz but at Belley. Oh 
happy day; that is all I can say oh 
happy day.” 

The “Epilogue,” dealing mostly with 
American soldiers, is at once the most 
endearing and the most original part 
of the book. After having talked with @ 
GI hailing from Arkansas, Miss Stein, 
the cosmopolitan, observes: 

“It is.just that, I do not know why 
but Arkansas touched me particularly, 
anything touehes me particularly now 
that is American. There is something in 
this native land business and you can- 
not get away from it, in peace time you 
do not seem to notice it much particu- 
larly when you live in foreign parts but 
when there is a war and you are all 
alone and completely cut off from 
knowing about your country well then 
there it is, your native land is your 
native land, it certainly is.” 

She had the time of her life chatting 
with all kinds of American soldiers. She 
made friends with officers, and after 
“having had everything from a second 
lieutenant to a full colonel and indeed, 
several specimens of each,” she wanted 
a general. 

“The majors at least one of them said 
I think I can get you one. Would you 
like General Patch. Would I, I said, 
well I guess I would. If, said he, you 
write him a note I am sure he would 
come. So I wrote the note to General 
Patch and of course we thought it all 
a joke but not at all. About ten days 
later, came the personal secretary of 
General Patch with a nice driver from 
Arkansas who said modestly he always 
drove the general, and they brought a 
charming letter from the general say- 
ing he would be coming along very 
soon, to eat the chicken dinner I had 
offered him. The secretary said that 
the general would be coming along in 
about two weeks. When that time came 
heavy fighting began in the Vosges 
mountains, the general’s headquarters 
moved away from our region, anf now 
we are still waiting, but he surely will 
come, he said he would and he will.” 


She had long conversations with five 
MPs who “had come to stay in the 
station to watch the stuff on the trains 
and see that it did not get stolen, and 
with these we got to be very good 
friends.” And when troop trains came 
along, she took apples down to them, 
“and we talked to them and they talked 
to us, and not any of them was ever 
drunk, not a bit, it was most exciting 
that they were like that.” 

She met all types of fellows. “One 
day at the station, it was raining, I saw 
three American soldiers standing, I 
said hello what are you doing, why we 
just came here, they said, to stay a 
few days. I laughed. Is it AWOL I said 
or do you call it something else now, 
well no they said we still call it that. 
And said I what are you going to do, 
just stay a few days they said. Come 
along I said, even if you are AWOL you 
will have to be given some tea and cake 
so come along.” 

She was especially interested in the 
differences between the two American 
armies she had.seen in France—tle 
army that came in 1917 and the other 
army that came in 1944. She found 
various changes. Nowadays, she found, 
the American boys “had poise and 
completely lacked the _ provincialism 
which did characterize the last Ameri- 
can army, they talked and they listened 
and they had a sureness, they were 
quite certain of themselves, they had 
no doubts or uncertainties and they had 
not to make any explanations.” 

And she concludes her book with 
these words: “But all the same yes that 
is what they have changed to they have 
become more American all American, 
and the GI Joes show it and know it, 
God bless them.” 


BOOK NOTES 


THAT MAN John Gunther has an- 
other ”Inside” opus slated for publica- 
tion in 1946. This time—and it had to 
come sooner or later— it’s Inside U.S. A. 
He already has completed his library 
research and now is touring the 48 
States. His other three examinations 
of sections of the world’s surface— 
Europe, Asia and Latin America—hav\e2 
sold 1,500,000 copies without ever going 
into inexpensive editions and every one 
has crashed the Book-of-the-Month 
Club lists. 

* a 

BETTY SMITH, who turned out A 
Tree Grows In Brooklyn, always wanted 
to have a play produced on Broadway. 
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So she dramatized Elinor Pryor’s novel, 
And Never Yield, and after frequent 
revisions—the most recent was the 18th 
—she says she never even wants to see 
another play. If the rest of her novels 
sell like her first—it went into three 
million copies in a year and a half— 
she has nothing to worry about. 
+ . + 


THE LATEST offering of James Hil- 
ton is So Well Remembered, the life 
story of the mayor of a little English 
industrial town—a life lived before, be- 
tween and during two World Wars. Mr. 
Hilton reports it was difficult writing 
the novel and adds: “But that, I think, 
is the most common experience of most 
writers nowadays.” 

+ . * 


FOR TIMELINESS, few of the new 
- books can touch The Open City by 
Shelley Smith Mydans. Wife of Life 

hotographer Carl Mydans, the author 

as turned out a novel about life in 
Manila’s Santo Tomas internment 
camp, where she spent eight months 
before being sent back to America on 
an exchange ship. Her combining of 
factual accounts of life in the camp 
with a well-told story makes the book 
more than usually interesting. And the 
news provides the happy ending which 
is missing from the book. 


BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 
The Green Years—A. J. Cronin. 
Great Son—Edna Ferber. 
Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 

Graham. 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor. 
Cannery Row—John Steinbeck. 
Captain From Castile—Samuel Shella- 


barger. . 
Green Dolphin Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge. 
Immortal Wife—Irving Stone. 


NONFICTION 


Brave Men—Ernie Pyle. 

Anything Can Happen—George and 
Helen Papashvily. 

Try And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf. 

The Thurber Carnival—James Thurber. 

Yankee From Olympus — Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. 

Black Boy—Richard Wright. 

An Intelligent American’s Guide To The 
Peace—Edited by Sumner Welles. 

Vigil Of A Nation—Lin Yutang. 


RADIO®STAG 


Carnegie’s Institute... 


A man who became a concert man- 
ager less than two years ago, W. Cols- 
ton Leigh, has rented Carnegie Hall 
for every Sunday night during the con- 
cert season for the next ten years. 
Leigh, who gave up opera singing when 
his teacher said sadly, “You look so 
beautiful in tights,” intends to present 
musical events the like of which 
America hasn’t yet seen. He thinks the 
concert can be made as interesting as 
the theater without any standard- 
slipping. 


Nearly Forever Amber .. « 


Annie Laurie Williams was the agent 
last year for the screen rights sale of a 
novel called Kitty to Paramount. Writ- 
ten by Rosamond Marshall, it is the 
story of a lusty race up England’s social 
ladder by a sultry girl in the period 
of English history when kings had 
several wives. Ray Milland and Pau- 
lette Goddard have just finished star- 
ring in the movie. Where Miss Williams 
comes in is that a few months ago she 
secured the screen rights of the best- 
seller, Forever Amber for Fox Studios, 
which is reportedly having a helluva 
time getting the Hays Office approval 
before rolling out the cameras. Forever 
Amber contains the same period, same 
king, same costumes, and same kind of 
sultry wench. Paramount is tittering 
about its lucky “swipe.” 


Our Aching Backs... 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is reported 
trying to get the film rights to the 
story of The Stars and Stripes in two 
World Wars. 


Live And Learn... 


Before the war Tony Martin was a 
tenor and movie actor who married and 
was divorced from Alice Faye. We re- 





Red Army hero, Capt. -Orest 
Shevtsov, dances with a hostess 
at N. Y. Stage Door Canteen. 


member that Martin, while making a 
picture on a small college campus near 
H’wood, once tried to step over a rope 
which divided the actors’ section ‘of 
campus from the section used by the 
students. Martin had a slight verbal 
discussion with the student guard, who 
wasn’t much impressed with Tony’s 
self-identification. The actor eventually 
ended up on the grass. Martin also 
ran into a little trouble while he was 
in the Navy and was eventually dis- 
charged. Now he’s in India as a staff 
sergeant, and he confessed last week 
to columnist Ed Sullivan: “As things 
have turned out, Ed, it has dohe me 
good to be a GI. Like most of our crowd 
on the Coast, I was kind of spoiled, but 
now I'll appreciate everything with 
greater understanding, believe me.” . 








































Fortune’s Finger . . . 
Fortune Magazine, one gy 
copy, has just printed an article 
ing H’wood. Some of the pith: « 
the popular conception of it, the 
is conservative, almost staiq. 
deal has been written about the 
exhibitionism and excesses _ >, 
and otherwise—that once wer 
posed to make the movie Colony g 
between the court of Caligula », 
Klondike. More might be written 
the fact that the people who tur 
the pictures work hard at it eyep 
they have no specific assignment 
where is there so much Shop’ 
excludes most of the world np 
pervades the night life, which js, 
wise very dull, and it dominate 
life. And fascinating, sharp taj 
. . . If H’wood is unlikely to } 
@ sanctuary for the esthete or 
critic, that is because the U. §, js 
to remain. populated by the ky 
people who now crowd movie hy 


White Hopes... 


The two white hopes in a x 
which otherwise has not shown 
progressiveness in the last few 
are Walt Disney and Darry] 
Last week, according to occasional 
liable Louella Parsons, Disney wy 
to pair up with humorist-cary 
James Thurber. . Disney ren 
wants to buy eight publisheg 
and two short stories from Thur 
the report is true, the stage is s 
a team which will make treme 
movie history with a new form of 
ture, fables for grownups. 

Zanuck, having beachheaded t 
@ sound movie realism with Wilson, 
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announced he will make more and YAN] 
pictures accenting straight fact ATLANT: 
presently has in mind two stories 1 (ANS)— 
about wartime FBI work and thes =f _ 
about a civilian who becomes a fio by wa 
sailor. The remarkable success MMM3-2 in an 


Navy’s documentary The Fig 


esterday. 
Lady inspired Zanuck. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HIS IS the Army note: A lieutenant 

colonel stopped us at the 5th Army 
CP last week and asked if we could 
tell him when Infantry Day is. We pled 
ignorance and the colonel looked dis- 
turbed. “People have been asking me 
all morning,” he said. “Somebody 
around here ought to know.” 


N ACCOMPLICE reports that Lt. 

Gyle E. Herron of Aurora, Neb., 
took a 34th Division patrol out one 
night recently and was instructing his 
scout how to set a road bend ambush. 
He was just explaining the finer points 
when 20 Germans, obviously postgradu- 
ate students, appeared down the road 
and another group popped over the 
ridge and began to throw hand gre- 
nades. Lt. Herron, scout and patrol dis- 
creetly withdrew without casualties and 
at last reports the course of instruction 
on how to ambush Germans was still 
incomplete. 


E WERE paying an unobtrusive 
visit to the Brazilian Expedition- 
ary Force the other day when a brass 
band broke out in a samba and Clare 
Boothe Luce, two conducting officers 
and two jeep-loads of photographers 
Swept upon the scene. Everyone else 
looked grimy and a bit bedraggled but 
even the dust on Mrs, Luce’s face was 
obviously by Elizabeth Arden. She was 
clad in a forest green uniform and a 
beret-turban protected her blond hair. 
Both were of Mrs. Luce’s own design, 
but quite overshadowed by the glitter- 
ing, sunflower of a medal decorating 
her blouse. Curiosity got the best of 
us and we inquired the medal’s origin. 
“It’s something personal betwecn the 
- Chinese Government and me,” Mrs. 
Luce replied in the same tone which a 
lesser woman might have used to say 
“Joe gave it to me.” After that we 
withdrew to ask Brazilian GI: standing 
about what they thought of their visi- 
tor. “She is so glamorous,” sighed 3rd 
Sgt. Ayrton Braga. “I like blondes bet- 
ter than anything.” 

“The lady is the perfect type of in- 
tellectual beauty, like the American 
chorus girls who come to Rio de Ja- 
neiro,” exclaimed Cpl. Francisco Toledo 
Raposa, a bearded infantryman. Then, 
moving to consolidate Pan-American 
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relations on his own hook, Francisco 
added: “I think she may be even more 
intellectual than the chorus girls.” 
After that Mrs. Luce plunged into an 
hour of hectic activity which included 
a visit to an artillery OP, getting Gen- 
eral Mascarenhas de Moraes to sign her 
short snorter, and inspecting captured 
German weapons. Probably the only 





Mrs. Luce visits with Maj. Gen. 
Mascarenhas de Moraes, com- 
mander of Brazilian forces. 


sour note of the afternoon was struck 
when a Brazilian lieutenant produced 
@ package. “This is a special delicacy 
called guava jelly,” a liaison officer 
explained. 

Rep. Luce looked puzzled. “What is 
it made from?” 

“Guavas.” 

There was a pause. “Oh,” said Mrs. 
Luce, and swiftly changed the subject. 


HE MUD and the rains are back 

again, and it’s like old times up 
front. It’s likely to remain that way, 
too, because Italian civilians report that 
if things run according to schedule, 
at least nine or ten April days will be 
rainy. It seems that brief, violent thun- 
derstorms normally account for most 
of the month’s three or four inches 
of precipitation. The Germans will have 
it easier because the rain clouds come 
down from the north, are forced up- 
wards by the mountains and let loose 
on the southern slopes. Rain in the 
Po Valley is hardly any problem at all. 
One bit of good news is that floods are 
improbable in the 5th Army area. They 
occur when the snow thaws after spring 
rains begin. Since the thaw came dur- 
ing the abnormally dry months of 
February and March, civilians say there 
is not a thing to worry about. 


PRING means baseball and there 

couldn’t be a more opportune mo- 
ment to visit Miss Shirley Cobb, an 
85th Division Red Cross girl. Shirley, 
in case you don’t know, is the daughter 
of Ty Cobb, the greatest outfielder of 
all time, in the opinion of almost every- 
one who counts. Aside from the time 
she hit'a home run in a softball game, 
Shirley hasn’t done much to follow in 
her father’s footsteps. “I always catch 
the ball on my fingertips or face,” she 
confided in a voice which retains traces 
of a Georgia accent. 


Even after 11 months overseas a base- 
ball background will out, however, and 
Shirley occasionally baffles unwary GIs 
by tossing doughnuts into their hands 
at distances of 20 yards or so. She also 
lingers on the fringes of GI ball games 
in the 85th Division area. Our purpose 
in calling was to inquire who will win 
the American League pennant—Shirley _ 
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Ostlund, a staff sergeant from ne seconc 
binsdale, Minn., just teamed , ee 
produce Vesuvius To The Valle MiRucker wise 
page history of the 339th IMUBMMevice yen 
Regiment. All this probably pa doctors for g 
@ menace to America’s fore + mauses freq 
you’ve got to admit it keeps (gmat. who 
ter informed than any other ° od was 
in the world. a? and he 
—Sgt. STAN S nee in gett 
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Bombers Trip Bulldozers, 45-38 


FRIDAY NIGHT IT WAS DIFFERENT 


day, April 1, 1945 


itchell 


wwie Schultz Lost 
oBrooklyn Dodgers 
For Coming Season 


st. PAUL, Minn., March 31 
,nS)—Howie Schultz, the Dod- 
vs’ tall first baseman, will not 


yy draft board to remain th school 
ntl I get my degree in June,” 
Ng Schultz. “I expect to be in- 
igded in the first draft call after 











Engineers’ Defeat 
Forces Extra Tilt 


AAF Quintet Refuses To Adopt Blistoring 
Pace Of 21st Aviation Whiz Kids 


By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

FLORENCE, March 31 — The 2ist Aviation Engineers’ mad 
rush to the Allied basketball championship was brought to an 
abrupt halt Friday night by the Tyrrhenian Zone’s Mitchell 
Bombers who changed their style of play against the previously 
unbeaten Adriatic team and whipped them, 45-38, forcing an ex~ 

tra game Saturday night in the double elimination event. 
The Bombers refused to let the Bulldozers adopt the blistering 
pace that marked their earlier games and the bigger, older club 
*salvaged another crack at the 








schultz is a senior at Hamline 
Nniversity here. He was accepted 
military service earlier this 
pring after being rejected sev- 
times because of his height. 





eee See a 
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Phe of artillery and 
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e is six-feet-seven-inches tall. 


PECK, METRO 4F 
PHILADELPHIA, March 31 
Ns)—Outfielders Hal Peck and 
harley Metro of the Philadelphia 
thietics were again classified 4-F 
t the induction center here. Un- 

the War Department ruling 
one g professional athletes, 
however, their cases were referred 
» the Adjutant General's office in 
Washington. 
aa purchased for 20,000 dol- 
s and four players from Mil- 
aukee last year, lost two of his 
es in a hunting accident in 1942. 
etro, claimed from the Tigers on 
aivers last season, suffered a se- 
ere brain concussion in a mine 
xplosion several years ago. 


YANKS 13, BOSOX 2 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., March 
1 (ANS)—The Yankees avenged 
eir humiliating defeat at the 
hands of the Red Sox on Thurs- 
fay by walloping the Bostonians, 
3-2, in an exhibition game here 
esterday. Lanky Karl Drews, 
okie pitcher from Newark, held 
e Sox sluggers to only one run 
n five innings. Atley Donald fi- 
hished the game. 

The Sox got three hits for their 
other run in the seventh. By that 
me, however, the Yankees had 
n ll-run lead, having scored five 
ns in the third and four in the 
ifth innings. George Stirnweiss 
bame through with a home run with 
wo on in the third. 

Numerous errors ruined the Red 
Box’ chances in the field and at 
pat. : 


ony Penna Takes 
| Durham Open Lead 


DURHAM, N. C., March 31 (ANS) 
Only two pros broke par in the 
irst round of the 5,000 dollar Dur- 
ham Open Golf Tournament yes- 
erday with veteran Tony Penna, 
Dayton, Ohio, taking a one-stroke 
ad by carding a 68. Leonard Dod- 
on, San Francisco, went one un- 
ker par with a 69 for second place. 
Craig Wood, Sammy Byrd, Bobby 
uickshank and Gene Kunes reg- 
stered par 70s for the rolling Hope 
alley Country Club course. 
sammy Snead and Byron Nelson 
fre eased out of the spotlight 
or the first time on the winter 
our. They tied with 71s along with 
ug McSpaden, Mike Turnesa, Ed 
rgol and Joe Zarharat. 
, Penna played a steady game, tak- 
yng only one bogie. 


ardella Nearly Breaks 
Neck Twice In A Week 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., March 31 
Danny Gardella of the New 
_ Giants, who gets in more 
~ wspaper Stories and fewer ball 
+ mes than any player in the busi- 
, Narrowly averted death twice 
ring the past week. 
His first brush with disaster oc- 
“a at the Bainbridge Naval 
: ining Station where he enraged 
stoup of sailors by pegmapens sing- 
His antry songs. 
‘ Second escape was yesterday 
noon when he returned to 
orga to find outfielder Johnny 
levies, uth @ new neck stretching 
Ao ~ Prescribed by Mayo Clinic 
Saee - a & spine condition which 
Hella requent headaches. Gar- 
. who Stands five-feet-seven- 
- was in the process of making 


night it was a different story 


Harry Boykoff, former St. John’s cage star now in the Army, 
congratulates coach Ray Meyer (right) of DePaul and George 
Mikan, the Blue Demons’ All-America center, after DePaul 
won the Garden Invitational tourney in which Mikan set a 
new Garden one-game scoring record of 53 points. Friday 


as the Oklahoma Aggies beat 


DePaul, 52-44, for the mythical national championship. 





Aggies Beat DePaul, 52-44, 


For National Court Crown 





By Sgt. JAY BARNES 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 
NEW YORK, March 31—Oklahoma A and M’s angular Aggies, 


with assistance from Pat Kennedy and Hagan Anderson, regular 
Garden referees, took the mythical national basketball cham- 
pionship west of the Mississippi for the third straight year beat- 


Cross game last night. 


ing DePaul of Chicago, 52-44, in Madison Square Garden’s Red 


The Aggies took the NCAA title to obtain the chance to meet 
DePaul, Garden Invitational titlist, for the second time this sea- 


son, having bowed to the Blue 





Canadiens, Detroit 
Win In Cup Playoffs 


MONTREAL, March 31 (ANS)— 
The world champion Montreal Ca- 
nadiens, faced with the necessity 
of winning three straight to remain 
in the Stanley Cup playoffs, started 
fast and slaughtered the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, 10-3, last night to 
pull within one game and two points 
of the Leafs in the semi-final series. 
The Canucks’ murderous front 
line of Maurice Richard, Elmer Lach 
and Tot Blake scored 11 points in 
the rout with Richards’ four goals 
and one assist pacing the attack. 
Lach had three assists and one goal 
and Blake had two assists. 





WINGS 3, BRUINS 2 
DETROIT, March 31 (ANS)— 
Mud Bruneteau’s goal, his second 
of the game, at 17:12 of the over- 
time period gave the Detroit Red 
Wings a 3-2 victory over the Bos- 
ton Bruins and moved the Wings 
out in front, three games ‘to two, 
in their eight point semi-final Stan- 
ley Cup series. 

Bruneteau belted the puck past 
Paul Bibeault in 2:50 of the opening 
period with Joe Carveth and Carl 
Liscombe receiving credit for as- 
sists and Herbie Cain tied it u 
for the Bruins on a pass from Bill 
Cowley nine minutes later. Flash 
Hollett put Detroit back in front 
at 14 minutes with an assist by Fido 
Purpur and it stayed that way until 
the final three minutes of the final 
period. 
HOCKEY STANDINGS 
(Stanley Cup Playoffs) 

w. L. g. 
Detroit 
Toronto 
Boston 
Montreal 


FIGHT RESULTS 


BANGOR, Me. — Norman See, 134, 
Quebec, knocked out Marty Pembra, 
135, Boston, (5). 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Johnny Green, 146, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., outpointed Andre 
Gomez, 160, Havana (16). 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Johnny Ceasrol, 
138, Hartford, eutpointed Baby Sims, 
143, New York (10). 

NEW YORK—Joe Baksi, 216, Knl- 














and wot when strangulation set 
he n ’s assist- 
nce in getting out, 





mont, Pa., outpointed Leu Nova, 207, 
Los Angeles (10), 


Demons, 48-46, during the regu- 
lar campaign. 

Kennedy and Anderson went on 
the court determined to stop the 
rough play that featured the finals 
in both the Invitational and NCAA 
tourneys and blew themselves red 
in the face in the first ten minutes. 
At the end of that time the Aggies’ 
famed 7-foot center Bob (Foothills) 
Kurland had three fouls and George 
Mikan, 6-foot 9 DePaul All-America 
pivot, had four. Mikan committed 
his fifth personal foul after 16 
minutes and though DePaul led at 
the time, 21-14, and maintained 
the edge, 26-21, at the half there 
was little doubt of the outcome with 
big George on the sidelines. 

In the opener NYU, runnerup in 
the NCAA, shaded Bowling Green, 
Invitational second placers, 63-61, 
for third place nationally. 


The Lineup 


ee, Bombers Bulldozers (38) 
(45 


G. F. Pts. 
Morris 2 
Sokol 
Murray 
M’Quilien 
Puryear 
Herman 


r) 
q 


Post 

Carr 
Williams 
Hutchins 
W’ jn'l’ wicz 
Rigler 
Crider 


Totals 20 5 45 Totals 15 8 38 

Score at half—Mitchell Bombers 21, 
Bulldozers 18. 

Free throws missed—Sokol 2, Mur- 
ray, Herman, Post, Carr 3, Williams 
2, Hutchins, Wojnolowicz. 

Personal fouls—Morris 3, Sokol 4, Mc- 
Quillen 5, Herman, Post 2, Williams 4, 
Wojnolowicz 3, Crider. 

Officials—iIst Lt. Danny Bottero and 
Ist Sgt. Orlando DiMaria. 


Leo Battles Rickey, 
Signs Dixie Walker 


BEAR MOUNTAIN, N. Y., March 
31 (ANS) — The expected show- 
down between Branch Rickey and 

Sess = Leo Durocher as 
* to which is more 
important—man- 

f aging the ball 

ee club or appearing 

— on radio shows— 

: simmered down 

fF to a 120 second 

' conference be- 
tween the Dod- 

ger officials. Af- 

ter the _ confer- 

: ence, Durocher 
Re -* charged that “a 

BENS “Ss newspaper man 

DUROCHER is after my job,” 
but he hesitated long enough in 
his accusations to say that Dixie 
Walker, star Dodger outfielder and 
leading major league hitter in 1944, 
had accepted terms. 

Walker ‘signed for 18,000—5,000 
below the figure circulated by Dod- 
ger officials. Walker’s new salary 
is estimated at a four grand raise 
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over 1944. 





Here's The Payoff | 





Q—Did Dominic Dallesandro, 
Cubs’ outfielder, ever play with the 
Boston Red Sox? 

—Sget. Eugene Wellen 


A.—Yes, 1937, and batted 231 in 
68 games. 
7” - om 
Q.—1. What was Arturo Godoy’s 


weight in his first bout with Joe 
Louis? 2. Who were Joe’s lightest 





ARTURO GODOY 





contenders since Louis won the 
heavyweight crown? 
—Pfc. Louis DiAndrea 


A.—1. 202. 2. Billy Conn, 174; 
John Henry Louis, 180, and Al Mc- 
Coy, 180. n 

- 


Q.—What ts the longest ski jump 
on record? 2. What is the American 
record? 

—S-Sgt. Bruno J. Atkocaitis 


A.—350.96 feet made by Joseph 
Bradi, Austria, at Plancia, Yugo- 
slavia, 1939. 2. 289 feet set by the 
late T-Sgt. Torger Tokle at Iron 
Mountain, Mich., March 1, 1942. 

» o 

Q.—1. How many 1,000,000-dollar 
gates did Joe Louis attract? 2. Who 
were his opponents in each? 

—Pfc. Anthony Fountain 


A—1. Two. Baer, Schmeling. 








Allied title and a trip to Cairo, 
Egypt, by trimming the kids 
down in workmanlike fashion. 

Another capacity crowd of 4000 
including Maj. Gen. John K. Can- 
non, commanding general 
MATAF and the U. 8S. 12th 
Force, was on hand in Florencés 
“Madison Square Garden” for the 
fourth night’s play. Gen. Cannon, 
who obviously enjoyed every minute 
of the game, shook hands with all 
the players of both teams after the 
game. 


ENGINEERS CLICK 


The Bombers were breezing t& 
with a 41-30 lead midway in the 
last period when the Bulldozers sud- 
denly clicked for three baskets and 
a foul shot to pull within four 
points, but the Bombers prc Juced 
a new climax performer in F-O 
Robert Carr who tucked in his 
fourth basket of the night and the 
Mitchells were home. 

Carr, a redhead from Gary, Ind, 
supplied the Bombers’ punch in 
the third period when they pulled 
comfortably away from the Bull- 
dozers by swishing two from the 
corner and hanging up another on 
a steal. A sub in the Bombers’ 
lineup, his eight points were the 
margin of victory. The score was 
tied eight times in the first half, 

The Bulldozers, who presented a 
definite scoring threat in every man 
in the starting five in previous one- 
sided triumphs over the Buffalo 
Big A’s and the Bombers, could 
turn loose only one man at a time 
against the Bombers Friday night 
Pvt. Bob McQuillen made three of 
his team’s first four baskets ard 
that was his quota. Pvt. Paul Her- 
man, a court star with Tennessee, 
scored nine of his team’s ten points 
in the second period and ist Sgt 
Joe Sokol hit for seven straight 
points in the third period. 

M-Segt. George Morris scored all 
his points in the fourth. They 
couldn't mix their scoring punch, 
Center Cpl. Vince Murray was score- 
less from the floor for the night, 


HOUSE PRO-BULLDOZERS 


A strange twist to the next-toe 
last tournament game was a marked 
change in the crowd’s rooting in- 
terest. The house was definitely 
pro-Bulldozer as the teams took to 
the floor, and in the early go 
but as the Bulldozers fell behin 
the Bombers were the fair-haired 
boys and finished by scoring the 
most popular victory of the event. 

Capt. Sam Post, the former 
Southern Methodist and Denver 
Legion courtman, who was consid- 
erably battered and bruised in the 
opening game, came back nicely 
with one of the best performances 
of the tournament. Pvt. Steve 
Wojnolowicz was in his usual role 
of Bombers’ high point man with 
14, and he was the leader in the 
Bombers’ closer guarding and 
checking of the slam bang tactics 
of the Bulldozers. 

The 2nd Division’s Buffalo Big 
A’s North Italy champs, won third 
place consolation honors by beat- 
ing the Naval operating base from 
Oran, 46-37, without too much diffi- 
culty. Once again it was Pfc. Sonny 
Woods with 15 points and a stellar 
floor game, who was the standout 
performer. 


Willie Pep Gets CDD 


FORT DEVENS, Mass., March.31 
(ANS)—Willie Pep, recognized as 
world’s featherweight champion in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, has received a medical 
discharge from the Army, officials 
at Lovell General Hospital an- 
nounced. Pep is still in the hospital, 
but will be released in a few days. 
The 126-pound titleholder entered 
the Army March 14 after having 
previously served nine months in 
the Navy from which he was also 
given a medical discharge. 
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U. §. Army Leaders 
Laud Forces, Warn 
Job's Not Done Yet 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (ANS) 
—Top Army leaders told U. S. men 
in khaki around the globe today 
that they are doing a magnificent 
job but there must be no letdown 
until both enemies are beaten to 
their knees. They were confident 
of ultimate victory against both 
Germany and Japan, but warned 
that hard fighting is still ahead. 

* The statements. were in observ- 
ance of Army Day on April 6, ex- 
actly ten months after perhaps the 
greatest Army achievement of all 
time—the invasion of France. 

War Secretary Henry L. Stimson 
voiced gratitude to the troops for 
a job well done, but said the pres- 
sure of war prohibits a celebration. 
“In these days of crisis the Army 
cannot pause to take a full part 
in the observance of an occasion,” 
he said. “Gur efforts are directed 
to pressing home the attack on 
our enemies in Europe and in the 
Pacific. Pressure must not be re- 
laxed.” 

General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, said the war against Ger- 
many is moving “toward a success- 
ful conclusion for which we have 
worked and fought so long. In the 
Pacific our forces have already vir- 
tually liberated the Philippines and 
have been brought to bear against 
the last outposts of the Japanese 
homeland, but the urgency of the 
military situation requires we in- 
crease our pressure on the enemy 
by every means within our power.” 

General H. H. Arnold, Comman- 
der of the Army Air Forces, said 
the fighting men in all branches are 
“adding new luster to our military 
history and are giving Army Day 
enhanced meaning.” 

General Joseph Stilwell, Com- 
mander of the Army Ground Forces, 
paid tribute to the doughboys. “By 
our brilliant deep-cutting armored 
attacks, by the fierce and steady ad- 
vance of our infantry, by the shat- 

ring concentrations of our ar- 
tillery, by all these combined with 
the warfare of a bigger team, we 
have destroyed the German armies, 
German cities, and German hope,” 
he said. 

General Brehon Somervell, Com- 
mander of the Army Service Forces, 
said that satisfaction with the pro- 
gress in Europe must be tempered 
by the realization that a long Pa- 
cific war is ahead. 

“Great battles” remain to be 
fought and won,” he added, “until 
the last Jap has surrendered. The 
Army Service Forces and those who 
support us on the home front can- 
not drop their burden.” 


PWs To Work 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (AP) 
—More PWs will be assigned to 
work in privately-owned plants 
which are falling behind on pro- 
duction schedules, the Department 
of Commerce indicates in its 
monthly report. 








Wife Suffered 
Much More, 





centrations 








| Says Ex - PW, 





SPRINGFIELD, IL, March 31 
(ANS)—“Men. in the front lines 
don’t suffer as much as women at 
home,” says Sgt. Marcus L. Keith- 
ley, just back from two years in 


a Japanese prison camp. 


Back at his Springfield home 
after being freed from Cabantuan 
in the Philippines, Keithley told 


“Look at my wife. She is 20 to 
30 pounds underweight, but I’m 
five pounds overweight. game 


are under greater emotional } 

than men in wartime.” 
Keithley, however, 

93 pounds. Now he 


Army hospital. 


Mrs. Keithley has been an in- 
spector in a war production plant 
here. Her husband, in the Army 
17 years, was captured at Bataan. 
The sergeant said that although 
American prisoners had littie food, 
the Japanese soldiers didn’t have 


much more. 


MAAF Ships Range 
Over Italy, Austria)". 


MAAF -HQ., March 31—MAAF 
planes, flying 1,225 sorties, attacked 
enemy-occupied buildings, ammu- 
nition and supply dumps, troop con- 
and communications 
yesterday in northern Italy, Austria 
and Yugoslavia. 

In the day’s operations, one en- 
emy plane was reported destroyed. 
Two Allied planes are b 

Despite unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, heavy bombers of the 15th 
AAF blasted rail targets in Austria, 
while fighter planes swept the Za- 
greb-Graz area. MATAF medium 
bombers attacked rail bridges at 
the southern end of the Brenner 
Pass rail line, destroying or damag- 
ing several bridges and cutting the 
rail line at several points. 





CONGRATULATIONS 
MAAF, March 31—Maj. 


weighed only 
111 pounds when released from Ca- 
bantuan, and once was down to 
weighs 155 
pounds after recuperating at an 


Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, commander of 
the American 15th Army Air Force, 
today congratulated the Royal Air 
Force Liberator Group which at- 
tacked the Novska rail yards re- 
cently, blowing up two trains and 
killing 180 enemy troops. 

The attack—one of many carried 
out by the RAF Group during the 
month—was one of the most suc- 
cessful operations so far in the 
battle against enemy communica- 
tions in the Italian-Yugoslav-Aus- 
tria-Hungary area. 

One of the trains was loaded with 
German troops and the other was 
carrying ammunitions. The Novska 
yards were on the main Vienna- 
Zagreb-Brod railway. 





EAST OF THE RHINE: 





State Department Reveals 


Nazi ’Underground’ Plans 





WASHINGTON, March 31—Nazi 
plans to keep an “unde und” 
go after the defeat of German 
are described in documents of whi 
the Government has photostatic 
copies, the State Department has 
announced, according to Reuter’s. 
“Nazi party members, German in- 
dustrialists, and the German mili- 
tary are now developing postwar 
commercial projects and planning 
for renewals of prewar cartel agree- 
ments,” the announcement said. 


—o— 

ANTI-NAZIS IN BERLIN? 
LONDON, March 31 (UP)—Two 
thousand anti-Nazi Germans have 
been smuggled into Berlin and 
charged with creation of “confu- 
sion” the moment the Allies launch 
their “decisive offensive,” the Bel- 
a Radio, quoted by BBC, said 

ay. 


—o— 

GIRLS THROW GRENADES 

WITH THE U. S. 7th ARMY, 
March 31 (UP)—German girls in 
their ’teens dropped hand grenades 
from windows on men of the U. S. 
7th Army, while scores of other 
civilians sniped at the Yanks, it 
was reported in this area yesterday. 


—o—— 
PRESS SEES FINISH 
TOCKHOLM, March 31 (AP)— 


man 


they’re 


lied pilots fl 


roads le 
with milita 





“The war is near its end,” the Ger- 


plete 


—?——— 
PILOT REPORTS 


PARIS, March 31 (AP)—The Ger- 
man people “don’t ~-etf er 
coming or go’ ” $ 

Kirklan ral Gables, 
Fla., fighter pilot who spent six 
days recently behind enemy lines 
after flak brought down his Thi 
derbolt, stated today. 


d, Co 


—— Qe 
COUNCIL OF WAR 
LONDCN, March 31 


—_o—. 
ROADS JAMMED 
LONDON 


disord 


a BS —_— its readers, 
ent of the Dagens Nyheter, a news- 
paper here. The Allies were ac- 
Saoeaiing te Nazi propareny dists of 
“spre: rumors” e Germany 
hoping to “incite panic.” 


nd- 


jun- 


(UP)—A 
Swedish source is quoted here as 
claiming that a “council of war” was 
held Friday at Hitler’s headquarters, 
at which the German High Com- 
mand said continuation of the war 
was impossible. 


March 31 (INS)—Al- 
ying ahead of advanc- 
ing Allied forces in Germany east 
of the Rhine are quoted here as 
saying that they have found all 
eastward jammed 


Planners Of Peace 
Meeting At Frisco 


(Continued from page 1) 
other nations with which Moscow 
does not maintain relations. 

A British Foreign Office spokes- 
man, UP in London reported today, 
has said that his Government has 
replied to the Russian note in the 


Internaltional News Service, which 
quoted a British Embassy spokes- 
man as saying that the five would 


and France. A French source, UP 
in Paris said, has indicated that 
the meeting would discuss the prob- 
lem of territories mandated to Ger- 
many and Japan under the old 
League of Nations covenant, but 
that French and British mandates 
would not be discussed. 

The projected 6-3-3 distribution of 
votes for the Big Three has raised 
a demand here for balloting power 
second to none for the U. S., As- 
sociated Press said. 

After yesterday's disclosures that 
the U. S, and Russia had agreed to 
support each other’s claims for 
three -votes apiece, in comparison 


six votes assigned to the 
British Empire, Rep. Sol Bloom (D., 
N. Y.), chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, said to- 
day that “by any reasoning, we 
should have the same vote as any 
empire or any country in the world.” 

British Empire votes will be al- 
located on a basis of one each to 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, according to Repre- 
sentative Bloom. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann 
wrote in his syndicated article today 
that there can be no such thing as 
majority rule on the issue of war 
or peace in an international society 
of sovereign states. The heart of 
the thing, he declared, is not the 
technique of enforcing peace, but 
“the agreement to consult, in order 
to agree.” 

The Secretary of State, Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., told a press con- 
ference yesterday that, aside from 
the U. S.-Russian arrangement on 
mutual support of voting claims, no 
other “secret agreements,” as one 
questioner had called them, had 
been reached during the Yalta dis- 
cussions. 


‘No Understanding’ 
Over Movie Strike 


NEW YORK, March 31 (ANS)— 
A two-day discussion here be- 
tween representatives of Hollywood 
movie producers and union groups 
looking toward a settlement of the 
filmland strike ended yesterday 






derstanding has been reached.” 
A spokesman for William Hutch- 
eson. of AFL’s Carpenters’ Union, 
which has been supporting the 
walkout called by ’s Local No. 
9 of the Conference of Studio 
Unions, said: “Apparently, it will 
be necessary that any further ne- 
gotiations be held in Hollywood.” 
In addition to the ae 






f 
Theatrical Stage Employes and the 
Film Studios Conference. 
IATSE and the Painters’ Local, 
affiliated with the FSC, are dis- 
puting the jurisdiction over 77 set 
decorators. 






tors’ Guild in the latter’s quarrel 
cror. baseaieing, vighte ter sly 
over rg: or - 
wood bit and parts players. 





Testimony Ends In Trial 
Of ‘Ding Dong Daddy’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 31 
(ANS)—Testimony in the sanity 
trial of the trolley Casanova, Fran- 
cis Van Wie, which has been con- 
tinued until Monday for final argu- 
ment and subi to the jury 
of recent testimony, ended yester- 
day after three of his wives told 
of their domestic life with the 58- 
year-old platform man. 

Van Wie pleaded innocent on the 
basis of insanity. Three alienists 
declared him sane, however, th 





ry traffic fleeing in com- 
er. 
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American Heavies 
Smash Nazis’ Zeit 


















be the U. S., Britain, Russia, China, | Fo 






















with the statement that “no un- th 


another termed him a psychopathic. ! pita: 


Synthetic Oil Play 








| Al S. F. Meet 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (ANS)| == 
° (UP)—The important German 
to today | oil refinery—the only large gp, 


Confer- thetic t still active in 
“foxhole 
ted 























plan Germay 

felt the weight of American bom 

and Liberators- dumped a loaq d 

high explosives on the crippled Nay 

war machine. 

by about 850 Mustang 

and "Thchdesbolte, the heavies hit 
industrial and rail cen 

just west of lin and at 

points Halfway between Field My. 

shal Sir Bernard Montgomery; 



























“With his intimate knowledge of |5 
mud, am death, and realities - 














urg. 
Bad weather and clouds covery 
most of Germany and the heavig 
had to bomb by instrument ever. 
where except at Zeitz. 
The announced that Lay 
casters and Halifaxes, escorted y 














































Absent Solons Halt 
Manpower Debafe 


WASHINGTON, March 31 (UP) 
—The Senate debate on the White 
House-approved Manpower bill was 
disru; today for lack of 


pted y a 
quorum, there being only 13 mem- 
bers present. 

Rebelling at the apparent lack 
of interest, Senator Wayne Morse 
(R., Ore.), demanded that absen- 
tees be rounded up from the hall 
and cloak rooms, . 

“The people of this country are 
much more interested in the prin- 
ciples of this bill than is indicated 
by the absence from this floor of 
the Senators of the United States,” 
Morse said. 

After a lapse of 15 minutes 50 
Senators were found and critics 
continued their attack on the bill. 

Sen. Brooks (R., Iil.), 
the measure was a plan to bind 
labor and management to a future 
government edict. 

He said it was the Senate’s duty 






e building yany 
urg. 

Last night a strong force of 
Mosquitos raided Berlin. < 

The British planes were logge 
by the Nazi w system ove 
most sections of northwestern Gex 
many. However, the only definiy 
target identified by the Air Mix 
istry up to midnig 
The Reich capital was under ity 
43rd attack by Mosquitos in th 
last 39 nights. 


It also was announced today that 





















U. S. Eighth Air Force bombers ani 
fighters have shot down 11,082 en 
emy planes, or an average of almos 
two for every one of their own los, 
since they began operations ove 
Europe in August, 1942. The bombe 
formations have dropped approx 
mately 628,298 tons of bombs m 
ny and the occupied cou 

es. 

A total of 4,098 bombers and 1,4 
fighters have been lost. 


Yank Infantry Goes 
Ashore On Negro 


(Continued from page 1) 
monwealth. U. S. landings ther 
were. made by the 40th Infantry 
Division, Army News Service said 
moving across Guimaras Strill 
from southern Panay and Guin- 
aras Island under cover of air ani 
naval support. 
le, bombardment of the 
Ryukyus islands by warship bat 
teries and carrier-based planes d 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet was in it 
eighth day yesterday, Admini 
Chester Nimitz announced, accoré- 

to Reuter’s. 


more Jap vessels—includ- 
ing aircraft carrier, tw 
destroyers, and two escort Vv 
sunk by U. S. subm 
to 1,083 the total d 
sunk by Yank undety 
















































for them abroad.” 

Sen. William Langer (R., N. D.), 
speaking’ to an almost empty 
chamber, said the bill would permit 
the Government to take “women 
and children and send them where 
they want.” 








































WLB MAKES 


(Continued from page 1) 


























request by Fuel Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes to extend the con- 
tract until May 1. is 

It is believed, however, that if 
e were 



























today. ° 


. TOKYO REPORTS RAIDS 
TOE aiid today that 

c y . 

Super Forts this morning had ae 
incendiaries over an area sou 

west of 
















24,000 Tons Of Supplies 
Delivered To Yugoslavia 


ADVANCED AFHQ, March 31— 
A total of 24,000 tons of relie¥ 
supplies had arrived in Yugoslavia 
by the third week of March, it 
was announced here today. 

The supplies, arri under the 
relief agreement with in- 
cluded 4,600 tons of 
oil; 1,000 tons of eer stores; 
11,000 tons of flour; 1,400 tons of 
agricultural supplies; 268 tons of 
medical supplies; and large ton- 
nage of meat, sugar, coffee, salt, 
soap, clothing, blankets and me- 
dical comforts. In addition, 13 tons 
of medical supplies had been flown 
to Belerade for use in civilian hos- 













Nagoya, third largest Jap city, 
terday for the seventh time in " 
See oe ks 
u, south of the Bun 
was also bombed by Super Forts 
























Flynn In Paris 


PARIS, March 31 (AP)—Ed 
J. Flynn, President Roosevelt A Li 
sonal envoy who recently cit 
both the Kremlin and Vatican a 
arrived here from Rome today 
route to the United States 7 
he will report to the White oil 
A spokesman in the French © 
denied that Flynn was to see 
eral Charles de Gaulle. 
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irs THE CHIEF 


SMOKEY’ HE WAATS 
mA TO TALK ‘To You! 


SAY YouR WORRIES ARE Over, 
BOSS! GIMME YouR HOUSE KEY 
AND I'LL FIX IT So You'LL GETA 
SAATZZY SNOCOTE TONIGHT— 
AND THAT's AO BUAKs 













COMFORTER 





















WELL, WAAT'S THE VERDICT 
Boss? DID! MAKE IT Good, 
AND HOT FoR You ? = 


















TAAAKS A MILLION, 
PAL! You SURE ARE A 


You BUNGLING 
BABOON! How 2 
O'VA TURA THiS PP 



















































































IN BED THIS 
JAORFING, 
CLARA! | CAN 
GET THE KIDS 









i BETTER STAY | 





OFF TO SCHOOL. 





6uT THEyit NEVER \_A 


EAB THEIR BREAKFAST 
If IM NOT DOWN THERE 
TO MAKE THEM / 






NOW, JUST LET 
ME TAKE CARE 
OF THAT / 




















YOU OUGHTA’ GO BACK TO 
BED NOw,POP/ | WOULD 











GOSH, THEY HARDLY EVEN 


DISTURBED THEIR 
CEREAL / 









NO USE WASTING ALL 
THE CREAM AND SUGAR 
THATS ON IT. 




















































TOOTH ACHE ’ 
‘D BETTER 
DASH Our AND 
SEE A DENTIST 





TERRIBLE 








Courtesy of News Syndicate Co. Inc., distributed therugh CNS) 


SILLY / 1 KNOW 


THAT PARROTS 
DON'T HAVE TEETH! 


































HELLO, SKIPPER / 
ICANT GET AWAY FOR | 
THAT POKER GAME - 


















T WAS ONLY natural that Hollywood 

should grab Betty Smith’s best selling 
A Tree Grows In Brooklyn. It was only 
natural also that the screen story as 
done by 20th Century-Fox would emerge 
as something apart from the boek, for 
the book is almost anecdotal, its highly 
descriptive, detailed chapters held to- 
gether by only a slender plot. The pic- 
ture, follows a more definite pattern. 

But that pattern, as in the book, is 
a parallel between the growing-up of 
13-year-old Francie Nolan (Peggy Ann 
Garner) in a tenement section and the 
never-ending struggles of a tree to 
survive in the Nolans’ yard. The tree 


is a symbol. Francie Nolan might have 
been any one of thousands of kids of 
a@ generation ago—or even this gen- 
eration. 

To Francie and her bitter mother, 
Katie (Dorothy McGuire), life is grim, 
despite its lighter and amusing  mo- 
ments. Katie herself was a tenement 
girl who married young. She wants 
Francie and Francie’s brother Neeley 
(Ted Donaldson), who is a year younger 
than Francie, to have all she did not 
have. 

To buy food and pay the rent and 
the insurance collector, Katie works 
as a scrubwoman and actually supports 
the family, for her husband, Johnny 





Neeley is absorbed in eating, but Francie watches her mother Katie 
react to her father’s teasing. Johnny laughingly claims Katie has for- 
gotten that they spent a long honeymoon touring “Sunny France.” 


The Nolan kids, Francie and Neeley, watch the world from the steps of their tenement. Aunt Sissie is just leaving, 


HOLLYWOOD FILMS ONE OF THE YEAR'S BEST-SELLERS 


(James Dunn), is a dreamer and a 
drinker and though he loves his family 
and they love him, he rarely brings 
home much money. He’s a far cry 
from McShane (Lloyd Nolan), the 
policeman on the beat, a dependable, 
steady man who admires Katie and 
pities Johnny 

Fun-loving Aunt Sissy (Joan Blon- 
dell), Katie’s shapely and somewhat 
liberal-minded sister, never fits into 
this pattern and the children love her 
for it. Sissy takes her fun and her 
men where she finds them, and her 
affection for Johnny never dims, 
though she recognizes his shortcomings. 
But the heroine of the story is always 








Francie loved to iron her father’s waiter’s aprons on the nights wher 
he was working. Unlike other waiters’, Johnny Nolan's linen alway! 
was immaculate, but Francie knew her father was a drunkard. 








































Mr. Barke 
for Katie 





Francie, a sensitive child who temper 
the world of reality with bits from he 
own private world of make-believe. Th 
bond between Francie and her fathef 
is strong but where Johnny Nolan fail 
because of a natural weakness @ 
character, Francie has been toughene 
by the traits her mother gave he, 
Johnny’s dreams and Katie's resol 
tion make Francie a girl who matured 
quickly but appreciates life as she grow 

Always in the background is the tree 
Francie and the tree are one and ti 
same, battling against discouragemell 
fighting their way out of the darkness 
and emerging strengthened from Ww 
Struggle for existence. 
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Neeley and Francie 
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Borker, the insurance collector, is writing out the weekly 


watch as Aunt Sissie kisses Johnny ond says, , 
“Thet’s for nothing Johnny—except maybe bein’ a nice guy.” } 


receipts 


for Katie when Johnny finds his family has moved to a smaller flat. 





Officer McShane, the neighborhood cop, gives Neeley and Francie a 
helping hand with a Christmas tree they won from a sidewalk vendor. 





Always inspired by audiences, Johnny kisses Katie before the neighbors. 
Katie, embarrassed, is secretly pleased at this treatment. 
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1 Form of iron contain- 58 Dazzling light. 133 On one occasion. 5 Se ; = 7 7 
ing carbon. 59 Untruths. 134 Strategem. ‘ 
6 Lath. — 60 Assault. 135 Grove. 9 rr) 3 63 aa 
0Combining form 62 German noble. 136 Put into vigorous ac- 
meaning lime. 64 Increased. tion. cs rn 7 ‘8 oe 70 
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of bloody battles dur- porting furniture. 139 Trapped. ~ 
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Paclike part. 100 Ancient Persian gov- 15 Heathen. 
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0 atises. 102 Conquer. 17 Wanders. 
atic air. 104 Harden. 18 Rewards. 52 Stitches. 84 One who observes a 110 Lair. 
fdrew leader. 105 Rigid. 28 Shrewd. 54 Edge. holiday. 111 Swiftly. 
Puzzle Answer 106 Moccasin. 30 Transmitted. 55 Oar. 85 Kiln. 112 Slacken. 
- 108, Bread browned before 32 Evil. 57 Arrived. 86 Fits the stays, shrouds, 113 Void of sense. 
a fire. 34 Dry. 61 German soldier. —braces, etc., of a ves- 114 More fearful. 
110 Social butterfly. 37 Hereditary class. 63 Plane surfaces of a sel. 116 Straighten (varia- 
111 Dry. 38 Large bodies of water. diamond. 87 Otherwise. tion). 
115 Instruments for en- 40 Unit of work. 66 Devour. 90 Cravat. 117 Chop up into small 
larging or shaping. 41 Soft mineral. 68 Heating devices. 92 Newt. pieces. 
118 Those who are afraid. 42 Silkworm. 70 Female recluse. 95 Short sleep. 118 Liberates. 
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124 Severe. 44 Drunkard. 74 Exit. grant. ried. 
en 127 Dismounted. 46 Droop. 76 Mineral springs. 101 Combining form 120 Wash lightly. 
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fabrics. 50 Farm wagon. 79 Close to. 105 Beverage. . 125 Exact. 
130 Gaelic. 51 Woody perennial 89 Dress. 107 Musical instruments. 126 Being. 
131 Repent. plant. 82 Heron. 109 Aver. 131 Deed. 
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A SWELL OFFICER Ve 
L TURNED OUT TO 
BE! L MIGHT AS 

WELL BE A PRISONER 
OF THE JAPANESE ! 
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| AND THE PIRATES 
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Printed In | taly 





WOULD BE QUITE 
DIFFERENT / 


. LITTLE HELPER! 








DO NOT BE ANGRY “3 IT WOULD STICK IN 
WITH HU SHEE, TERRY! MY THROAT! HOWS 
“SEE, I HAVE BROUGHT) BUSINESS AT THE 
g YOU FooD! fe, DRAGON LADYS 
| DOUBLE -cRoOSS 
EMPORIUM TODAY 













PAT RYAN WON’T 
CHANGE HIS PLANS 
TO PROTECT ONE 
SECOND LOOEV... 
EVEN AN OLD 
FRIEND !. 


’ THE DRAGON LADY IS ONLY 
PROTECTING HER PEOPLE, 
TERRY...BY HOLDING YOU 

AS A HOSTAGE,SHE 15 SURE 
THE AMERICANS WILL GET 
HER MEN SAFELY OUT OF 


















IT 6 NOT HU SHEE'S 
PLACE TO QUESTION 
THE ORDERS OF THE 
DRAGON LAY! 


BUT YOU LIVED IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
-YOU KNOW THE ONLY 
WAY TO LICK THE JAPS 
IS FOR THE CHINESE 
TO WORK WITH US/ 
«DON'T YOu 2 





I CAN SEE IT IN YOUR 
FACE THAT YOU AGREE 
WITH ME! You’RE 
GOING TO HELP ME 
GET BACK To MyY~ 
OUTFIT ! 































DO YOU AGREE WITH 
HER, HY SHEE Z 
TELL ME STRAIGHT. 


THE DRAGON 
LADY GAMBLES 
THAT HE WILL! 


) 
















You'RE HOLDING 
TERRY AS A HOSTAGE 
TO GUARANTEE THAT WE 
GET YOUR GUERRILLAS OUT 
OF INDO-CHINA SAFELY y = 

























/ TOUCH THE DEAGON LADY 
AND YOUR GROUND SUPPORT 
DISAPPEARS, RYAN ! THE 
JAPANESE COULD MASSACRE 


YES — CALL 

MR. RYAN ! 

L THINK THIS 
ISIT...THIS Is ™ 
WHAT WE REALLY 
CAME HERE FOR! , 








(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 





THEN YOU MAY 
ATTACK WHEN. 
SIR, WE HAVE YOU ARE READY, 
THE AFFIEMING 
SIGNAL FROM 


MR. RYAN ! 
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